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yo You Like Books 


The Crisis Book Shop is ready to promptly fill your order for any book by or about Negroes 
in print. We can also supply current titles from all publishers. Write us your book needs. 
Orders filled promptly. Consult our list. If you don’t see what you want, write. 1] 


(Please allow l5c for postage. Prices are net) 


RACE RELATIONS, POLITICS ANTHOLOGIES, ESSAYS 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES ...cccc0wwwewnnnwnrnnnnnwen 8.00 TE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS....cccccc0.- 4.50 
by E. Franklin Frazier 


A BUSINESS PRIMER FOR NEGROES. ccccccccccccememmmnn 2.50 by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 
a I en eT 3.00 
by William K. Bell 


‘ ¢ by Roland Hayes Vol 
THE NEGRO'S ADVENTURE IN GENERAL BUSINESS... 3-75 RENAISSANCE IN HAITI. ecccccccceoeoone seal i lea 4.50 

by Vishnu V. Oak io Saben & =m 
THE NEGRO IN AMERICA ........... di pte ¥ odm 


THE NEGRO CARAVAN... = EIR ES | 
(Condensation of AN AMERICAN “DILEMMA) edited by Brown, Rente. an: ‘ae, 
by Arnold Rose 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE............ 1.25 
IN 4 Sa IE ection cinch lactam aeaaoaipeamiS 2.50 edited by Sylvestre C, Watkins 
AMERICA DIVIDED ou..cccccscsee initiated stn ciation a aw Ss ee I reeeeeenernnes SEO 


by Arnold and Caroline Rose by Shogh Mi. Gloster 


THREE SPIRITUALS FROM EARTH TO HEAVEN. ccc 3.95 
NEGRO BUSINESS AND BUSINESS EDUCATION. .W0 ccc 4,00 Illustrated by Allan Rohan Crite 
by Joseph A. Pierce jg = == 2 22 = EE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO POFTRY................... 2.50 


THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY..... ae 
Oe I ED i nieeccnesenicntnninriecontincss edited by James Weldon Johnson 
by Robert C. Weaver 


: TRUE Pe te UI ise aeeniewnens ssrioiceiaas HOMIE co 
BALANCE OF POWER: THE NEGRO VOTE... cscs 3400 edited by Langston Hughes anil Maan Bontemps 
by Henry Lee Moon 


| 





BIOGRAPHY ‘ 
BLACK LIBERATOR: TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE....... . siti ae JUVENILE 
by Stephen Alexis NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 1.40 
WORLD'S GREAT MEN OF COLOR, VOL, [oecccccceccmnesncsssnimnnnunnmn 3:79 THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO... a ere in 
WORLD'S GREAT MEN OF COLOR, VOL. Tanccccceccccessseccssnsesnsnmneem 4.25 by Jane D. Schackelford 


(The Two Volumes—$7.75) ROR ME GRIN ID iscsi cccinicinimscinicinncoen iiadaiitbncs 3.00 


by J. A. Rogers I cami navnncmmua oe 


by Basil Mathews 
EU Re Oe EN ss ciicncaerncieecrnrsnicreninncanieornernceteas’ SUD 
by Ridgely Torrence : FICTION BY OR ABOUT NEGROES 
WITNESSES FOR FREEDOM . —eenneenennnems $50 THE LIVING IS EASY. 8S FC 
(Negro Americans in autobiography) by Dorothy West 
by Rebecca Chalmers Barton 
cr poudass 4.00 ge rg ga Sa ce tc Melee eepabencaissees ode 3.00 
by Benjamin Quarles KNOCK ON ANY DOOR............ 3.00 
A a foe ip Siesiciiandans sh sssdiebclasiciearencmaiirahdcsclcacatsaobal 3.75 by Willard Motley Fl 
y Walter ite BoM Te, INS CUNO ssi scinscaietsiitieinntemrnicnsneendaore 2.75 
HISTORY by William G. Smith 
an fee: seen end Mow. 2S RAP OF Te Se VA................................. . 3.00 
by W. E. B. DuBois by Zora Neale Hurston M 
NEGRO IN OUR HisToRY ££... 4.90 HIGH JOHN THE CONQUERER......._ eae 2.50 E) 
by Carter G. Woodson by John W. Wilson 
ns aceite seein iaiominaamcipiianc ae GUNN OMMIIIIB) 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. IL... sai esse iisciiaad capita maleimide Shee aS by Willard Savoy 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. IIL... SS NC ee S| ee ieee nal So 3.00 Al 
(The Three Volumes—$10.30) by Barbara Anderson | 
FROM SUPERMAN TO MAN... 


100 ee FACTS ABOUT THE ‘NEGRO... by Bucklin Moon 


y J. A. Rogers Cloth 1.00 BUT THE MORNING WILL COME... heceiantiabaecta aaa 
ESSATS IN HISTORY OF THE I di apcstisaa sisi by Cid Ricketts Sumner 


by Herbert Aptheker NEW DAY ........... 
I a ice dem aD 
by Roi Ottley 
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3.00 





























by Victor S. Reid L 
FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM (HISTORY AMERICAN by Frances era 
NEGROES) wrveennacernnennnnenanengnenseennanennnsaonnnannsoat wees S00 =O, HUGE ANGEL een nner Suen nsateas ee a, 
by John Hope Franklin by Howard Baer 
THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE... cccccccccmcmcmmnmmm 9.50 
by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
POETRY REFERENCE BOOKS 


COMPLETE POEMS OF DUNBAR. Laiiciasasaicdaimanash wwe 8.00 THE NEGRO HANDBOOK, 1949...000cccswwwunnnninnnnnannee 9,00 - 
TR la a edited by Florence Murray Se 
by Langston Hughes Re I iin cesses cectret Des Norra kb 50 N 
ON THESE I STAND... icatasaniese wuss 250 NEGRO YEAR BOOK (1941-1946)... feainnincceiamaiveienimstizsen Aaa . 
by Countee Cullen edited by Jessie Parkhurst Guzman of 


20 WEST 40th streET # THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP NEW YORK 18, N. Y. " 
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MAY WE POINT OUT 


COVER—Nineteen-year-old Juanita Hardy, of 62 West 
125th Street, New York City, a sophomore at Columbia uni- 
versity, is studying to become a certified public accountant. 


CHARLES H. HOUSTON, a member of the law firm of 
Housotn, Houston & Hastie, Washington, D. C., is general 
counsel for the Association of Colored Railway Trainmen 
and Locomotive Firemen. From 1929 to 1935 he acted as 
vice-dean of the Howard university law school, and from 
1935 to 1940 he was special counsel of the NAACP. In 
fact, Mr. Houston was first special counsel of the Associa- 
tion and the man responsible for the present structure of 
the NAACP’s legal department. He has since 1940 been a 
member of the national legal committee of the NAACP. 

Born in Washington, D. C., Mr. Houston was educated 
in the public schools of Washington, Amherst college, from 
which he holds an A.B., and the law school of Harvard 
university, from which he holds an LL.B., and a Doctor of 
Juridical Science degree. During 1923 and 1924, he 
studied at the University of Madrid, Spain. 


CLIFFORD R. MOORE is law clerk to Federal Judge 
Phillip Forman of Trenton, N. J., and chairman of the 
publicity committee of the New Jersey State Conference 
of NAACP Branches. He contributed the article on segre- 
gation in the Leo Rogers Homes to our April, 1929, issue. 


ABDIAS NASCIMENTO is described by one of his com- 
patriots, José Leal (O Cruzeiro, June 5, 1948) as a “direc- 
tor and mainstay of every movement organized in Rio 
with the aim of uplifting the colored element. He is youth- 
ful, well educated, and energetic. . ..” In 1944 he 
founded the Brazilian Negro Experimental Theater with 
the help of sympathetic whites and Negroes and has since 
been active in this organization and with editing his 
monthly journal, Quilombo. 

Quilombo, which is the Brazilian term for a settlement 
of escaped slaves, is significant of the militant policy of 
his journal and its five-point program for the full eco- 
nomic, social, and political emancipation of Brazilian 
Negroes. 

Of the many quilombos of 17th-century Brazil, the most 
famous was the Palmares Republic, which lasted, despite 
repeated assaults by the whites, for sixty-five years (1630- 
1695). An Afro-Brazilian adage of the period had it 
that “‘A fugitive slave settlement is better than a slave hut” 
(Quilémbo é “mié” que mucambo). The interested will 
find an extended account of the Palmares Republic in 
Edison Carneiro’s O Quilombo dos Palmares (1947). 


ey 
INA SUGIHARA (who reviews Americans Betrayed at 


page 281) is research secretary, human relations commis- 
sion, of The Protestant Council of the City of New York. 
She is a member of the Japanese American Citizens League 
and a frequent contributor to The Crisis. 


& 
MERCER COOK, co-translator with his wife, Vashti 


Cook, of Senghor’s poem “To the American Negro Sol- 
diers,” page 283, is professor of romance languages at 
Howard university, Washington, D.C. 

















1867 1949 


HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
College of Liberal Arts School of Religion 
Graduate School College of Medicine 
School of Music School of Law 
College of Pharmacy Summer School 


College of Dentistry School of Social Work 
School of Engineering and Architecture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS—R.O.T.C.—STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT—DEBATING 





468 Teachers * 
13,330 Alumni @ 


7,231 Students 
26 Buildings 





































For Announcements and Permit 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


to Register 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Offers courses leading to the Master's de- 
gree in the fields of biology, chemistry, eco- 
ne=mics, English, French, history, Latin, 
mathematics and sociology. 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
a graduate school offering a two-year cur- 
riculum for prospective social workers, 
leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Work or to the professional certificate. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
requiring college graduation for admission 
and offering a one-year curriculum leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Library Service. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
a graduate school offering curricula lead- 
ing to the M.A. and M. Ed. degrees, de- 


signed to meet the needs of men and 
women who have chosen education as a 
professional career. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


a graduate school offering thorough theo- 
retical and practical training in the fields 
of business affairs, leading to the degree 
of Master of Business Administration. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for higher 
education of Negroes combine under the 
direction of Atlanta University to offer 
courses on both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. 


Strong Faculty — Limited Scholarship Aid 
For Information Address the Registrar 





The most complete School Directory 
in THE CRISIS 


COLLEGE and SCHOOL NEWS 


Acm 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, acting as a Howard university trustee, bids farewell on August 3] 


to twenty-one Howard students and three faculty members sailing on the Stavangerford to 


present a repertory of three plays in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


Left to right, James 


Butcher, Dr. Anne Cooke, Mrs. Roosevelt, and Owen Dodson. 


Summer 1949 issue of HOwARD UNI 
versITy’s Journal of Negro Education 
reports its survey of the health status 
of Negroes in the United States. Ac- 
cording to this issue, Negroes have 
made considerable gains in their health 
status during the past ten years. 

Dr. Robert E. Martin, assistant pro- 
fessor of government, is one of three 
visiting professors appointed to study 
the general education program of Co- 
lumbia university during the 1949- 
1g50 academic year. A 1936 graduate 
of Howard, Professor Martin received 
his Ph. D. degree from the University 
of Chicago in 1947. 

The Howard dramatic troupe, con 
sisting of twenty-one students and three 
faculty members, sailed for Norway on 
August 31 on a tour sponsored by the 
Royal Norwegian Embassy at Wash- 
ington, D.C. Headed by Dr. Anne 
Cooke, the group will spend, in addi- 
tion to time in Norway, two weeks in 
Denmark and a week in Stockholm, 
Sweden, The repertory of the players 
consists of Ibsen’s The Wild Duck, 
Mamba’s Daughters, and Strindberg’s 
Miss Julie. Two tons of scenery and 
costumes made by the Howard students 
were taken along. This is the first time 


that an American college dramatic 
group has ever undertaken such a tour 

Among summer speakers at the AT 
LANTA UNIVERSITY forum were Profes 
sor Samuel W. Williams of the More 
house faculty, who spoke on the wel 
fare state; Dr. William M. Boyd of the 
university faculty, who spoke on the} 
United States and colonialism; Robert 
J. Alexander of Rutgers, who spoke on} 
backward areas; and Julian Lee Ray 
ford, interpreter of folklore, who spoke 
on the value of American folklore. One 
of the weekly forums was devoted toa 
discussion of the power of the atom. 

Other summer school activities in 
cluded the annual summer concert by 
the music students of the summer 
school, presentation of Ethel Bone, so- 
prano, in concert; a recital by the 
Wahl Quartet, and staging of The 
Tragical History of Dr. Faustus, by 
Christoprer Marlowe, and Noah, a play 
by André Obey. 


Dr. George D. Kelsey, a graduate of 
Morehouse in the class of 1934 and 
former dean of the school of religion 
at Morehouse, has been elected to the 
trustee board of Newton Theological 
Institute for the term 1949-1953. New 
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OLIVIA U. YANCY, 18, of the Philadelphia 
high school for girls, won the $1,500 scholar- 
ship to the Berkshire Hills School, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., where she will study singing. 
The scholarship was awarded to her as one of 
the prizes won by Mrs. Benjamin Hubert on 
the “Stop the Music” Program of March 6. 
Mrs. Hubert had directed that the prize be 
given to an outstanding Philadelphia girl. 


ton is a part of the Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary, but each school 
has its own trustee board despite the 
fact that they constitute one institu- 
tion. Dr. Kelsey holds a B.D. degree 
from Andover-Newton and a Ph.D. de- 
gree from Yale, 


The 154 summer graduates at the 
college were addressed on August 7 
by Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president of 
Howard university. Twenty-four of 
the graduates were awarded master’s 
degrees. 

At the closing session of the Race 
Relations Institute at Fisk UNIVERSITY, 
Dr. Charles S. Johnson summarized the 
gains made in minority integration. He 
said that race relations in this country 
in the last year have taken ‘‘on the 
proportions of an orderly revolution 
within the framework of our demo- 
cratic society.” 

The Institute, held under the aus- 
pices of Fisk and the race relations de- 
partment of the American Missionary 
Association, convened at Fisk for the 
sixth time this summer. 


Cornerstone laying exercises for the 
new dining-hall building at ALABAMA 
STATE COLLEGE were held in July. H. 
H. Houk spoke on behalf of the state, 
J. C. Blair on behalf of the state de- 
partment of education, and E. G. Mc- 


MORRIS BROWN 
COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


“The Institution That Builds Industrious, 
Alert, Courageous Men and Women” 


CLASS ‘“'A'' RATING 
Co-Educational 


4 YEAR LIBERAL ARTS 
B.A. — A.B. 


Owned, Operated and Supported 
by Negroes 


*TEACHER EDUCATION 


*PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
Music, Art, Drama 


Medicine, Law, Social Work 

*BUSINESS EDUCATION 
*THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Modern, Well-Equipped Facilities 

Gymnasium — Stadium 

For Information, Write: 


Dr. W. A. Fountain, Jr., President 








Livingstone College 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
* 


Fall Opening for Freshmen 
Orientation September 20-24 


Formal Opening September 24 


Livingstone College offers courses lead- 
ing to the A.B. and B.S. degrees through 
the college of Liberal Arts, and to the 
B.D. in the Hood Theological Seminary 
“A” rating from the Southern Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


For further Information write: 
REGISTRAR 





















LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(1854-1949) 

THE COLLEGE FOR MEN 
An opportunity to prepare for the future 
A fully accredited Liberal Arts College 
And A Graduate Theological Seminary 

Essential training for the 

Professions — Business — Public Service 

Fall Term Begins—Sept. 14, 1948 
° 
Write to 


The Registrar 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly Trained Faculty 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCrory President 


A i, i, Ml Mi, Ml, Mr, Ml, Me, Me, le, Mn, Mi, Le, Ls 


Wilberforce University 


ORIGINATED IN 1844 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Non-sectarian Co-educational 


e 
Approved by the 
American Medical Association 
Veterans Administration 


. 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Educaticn & Business Administration 
University Labratory High School 
Theological Seminary; R.O.T.C. 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For information write The Registrar 
"vvVvVvvVvvvvvvVvvvyv 








CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL and STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 

books of corporations as well as making Income 
Tax reports. We have a highly trained force of 
teachers and accountants to look after the inter- 
ests of correspondence students. 


85 WEST 118th ST., New York MOnument 2-3498 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harper's Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-ninth Year 
A four-year co-educational college, rich 
in historic tradition and surroundings of 
surpassing natural beauty — _ sixty-five 


miles northwest from the Nation’s Capital. 


EDUCATION WITH A SENSE 
OF DIRECTION 


Courses leading to the Bachelor’s De 
gree in: 

Liberal Arts and Science 
Teacher Training Subjects 


Home Economics Religion 
FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
RICHARD I. McKINNEY, President 


Commercial 








CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 


1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary Grades 1-3).......... B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 

(Intermediate Grades 4-3)........ B.S. Degree 
3—Home Economies: 

(Elementary and High School)....B.S. Degree 
4—-Industrial Arts 

Elementary and High School)....B.S. Degree 


Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission 
For further information and catalog write to 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 



















MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Severe! years #90, the hed « war job, but she 
hegen to wonder what to do about her future 
Then. one day she learned about the amazing 
success of « friend who had completed en Apes 
Beauty Course and was mating more then « com- 
fortable living. 

So, the took up the Apex Course. Now. she's 
independent, and is her own boss: owns her own 
home end has @ nice new car. 

Your success in life depends upon your own 
efforts. You have the ability to mate en inde 
pendent living, become your own boss. So here 
* your opportunity, take immediete edventege 
of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Dey 
or evening cless. 

Beauty Culture Is A “Depressioa- 

Proof” Business! 


APEX 


BEAUTY COLLEGES 
New, York, Brooklyn, Newark, Chicago, Phile- 
deiphic, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Washington, 
0.C.. Richmond, Vo., Ationta, Go 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 
INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





Matthew Anderson, Founder, 1899 
CO-EDUCATIONAL—VOCATIONAL 
Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Night Sessions 
Approved for V. A. Training 
a 


+>, S 


Write the Registrar for Bulletin 


1926-30 SOUTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
Louise B. Yergan, Principal 


SacscecesnneeecnKcKNNeSN KISSIN 


7 LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 

Founded 1866—Member North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

College of Arts and Sciences 

Jefferson City, Mo. 

Teacher Training Mechanic Arts 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 
Business Administration Physical Education 


Special Courses for Returning 


Servicemen 
The School of Law... 
The School of Journalism. Jefferson City 
The Graduate School Jetferson City 


The Registrar—Lincoln University 


‘\ Jefferson City, Missouri f 


a BEREAN SCHOOL | 


PRS 





St. Louis 














Gehee, Jr., recently retired as director 
of the division of Negro education, on 
behalf of Negro education. The new 
dining hall is the third major building 
erected on the campus under the direc- 
tion of the State of Alabama Building 


Commission at an aggregate cost in 
excess of $750,000. 
President W. S. Davis of TENNESSEE 


\. & I, COLLEGE has announced the es- 
tablishment of a placement bureau as 
one of the latest services being offered 
by his institution. Under the direc- 


tion of Mrs. Annie G, Sasser, the bu- 
reau is designed to serve students, 
alumni, and faculty as well as their 


future employers. 

A delegation of eleven teachers from 
the college, headed by Dean G. W. 
Gore, Jr., attended the convention of 
the NEA held in Boston, Mass., July 
3-9. 

The Edward G. Schlieder Educa- 
tional Foundation has appropriated 
$20,000 annually for a_ three-year 
period to DILLARD UNIvERSiTy to be 
used in the university’s program in 
medicine, nursing, and allied fields. 
The Schlieder Foundation was estab- 
lished through the will of the late Ed- 


The Crisis 


ward G. Schlieder, a New Orleans 
businessman and _ philanthropist. 

Dr. Charles Wesley Buggs returned 
to the Dillard faculty this fall as pro- 
fessor of biology and chairman of the 
division of the sciences. Dr. Buggs 
served Dillard in this same capacity 
from 1935 to the fall of 1943, after 
which he accepted appointment to the 
faculty of Wayne university college of 
medicine in Detroit, Michigan. Dur- 
ing his stay at Wayne, Dr. Buggs was 
advanced in rank from instructor to 
associate professor. 

President Dent announces the ap 
pointment of Dr. Norman Alonzo 
Holmes, formerly pastor of the Central 
Congregational church, New Orleans, 
La., as professor of religion and phil- 
osophy and director of religious ac- 
tivities, 

Executive committee of the National 
Education Association has reappointed 
President John W. Davis of WEsT Vir- 
GINIA STATE COLLEGE to serve as a mem- 
ber of the national commission for the 
defense of democracy through educa- 
tion. 

Some eighty candidates for gradua- 
tion received degrees at the summer 
session convocation on August 19, with 








COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
(WILBERFORCE STATE COLLEGE) 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
Established in 1887 Co-Educational 
Accredited by the 
American Association of Teachers College 
National Association of Schools of Social 
Administration * Ohio College Associa- 
tion * Inter-University Council of Ohio 
North Central Association 


Division of Health and 
Physical Education 


Division of Agriculture 
Division of Arts and 


Sciences Division of Home 
Division of Business Economics 
Administration Division of Industries 


Division of Education Division of Music 
ROTC 


For Further Information Write the Registrar 








MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 
DIVISIONS 
Regular — College of Liberal Arts. Co- 
educational. Full-time study on the 

campus. 

Evening — Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 

Summer — A six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers. 





All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. For 
detailed information, write or call the Reg- 
istrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 








THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


1800 White's Creek Pike 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Dr. Ralph W. Riley, President 


Capable Faculty 
Summer School 
Extension Courses Healthful Climate 


Courses offered leading to the degrees of: 


BACHELOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 


For information address the Registrar 
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October, 1949 
Dr. Vernon Johns delivering the com- 
mencement address. 

Beginning this fall the college in- 
augurates a new program of measure- 
ment in the physical education depart- 
ment under the direction of James C. 
Wilson, a graduate of Springfield col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass. Purpose of the 
program is to determine the motor and 
physical fitness of all freshmen and 
physical education majors. Results of 
the testing program will serve to im- 
prove teaching procedures and to pro- 
vide a basis for program content. 


When four students from the Brooks 
school (North Andover, Mass.) re- 
turned from a southern tour, they re- 
ported that “Southern Negroes them- 
selves would not oo abolition of 
racial segregation.’ J. Faulkner, 
dean of the Fisk ceases replied in a 
long letter of particulars to the editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune (Au- 
gust 14). His summary: “One week's 
experience of living under legal segre- 
gation, which attempts by law to iso- 
late a man’s body and kill his soul, 
should convince any four Brooks school 
lads that an American Negro who says 
he likes racial segregation and wants 


it per petuated is either frustrated or 
crazy.’ 


New acting-dean of VIRGINIA STATE 
CoLLeGE is Dr. Reuben D. McDaniel, 


olemoyne College 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 








1870 1949 


The curriculum of LeMoyne College is 
designed to give students a broad gen- 
eral education plus specialized training 
which will enable them to work toward 
and live in an emerging democracy. 
“A” rated by the Southern Association. 


HOLLIS F. PRICE, President 
MARGARET BUSH, Registrar 


: Kentucky State College | 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
Est. 1886 


Sixty-two years of educational service 


Accredited Class “A” College 
by The 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


Co-Educational * Modern Living Facilities 
Co-Curricular Activities 
Reasonable Rates 


For Additional Information 
Write to 


OFFICE OF DEAN OR REGISTRAR 





















appointed in accordance with the in- 
terim arrangements of the state board 
of education, 

Fourth annual coaching school, with 
approximately nineteen coaches in at- 
tendance, was held at the college June 
11. 


LINCOLN UNIvERsITy (Mo.) opened 
for registration September 6-12. 

Summer session commencement ex- 
ercises were held August 4 on the cam- 
pus quadrangle, with William Koit- 
meyer, newly appointed director of 
personnel for the St. Louis public 
schools, delivering the address. Sixty- 
three degrees were awarded, four of 
which were M. A.’s 

One hundred and sixty delegates 
were registered at the second annual 
three-day state short-course of 4-H 
clubs held at Lincoln July 1 The 
meet was sponsored by the University 
of Missouri college of agriculture and 
the agricultural extension service in co- 
operation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the department of 
agriculture at Lincoln. 


12-15. 


For the first time since its founding 
103 years ago, the AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION will seat a Negro physi- 
cian in its House of Delegates. The 
physician, Dr. Peter M. Murray, of 
New York City, will take his seat in 
the House of Delegates for the first 
time at the annual meeting of the 
AMA in San Francisco in June, 1950. 
This was made possible as a result of 





Talladega College 


Talladega, Alabama 
Founded in 1867 
B 
A Distinctive Liberal Arts College in 


Faculty, Curriculum and Educational 
Policies. 


Accredited by The 


American Universities. 


Class “A” by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 














Association of 


Students of serious purpose and super- 
ior ability will find rich opportunities 
for intelligent living, and pre-professional 
training for teaching, medicine, law, min- 
istry, business, insurance, drama, music, 
social service, and other careers. 








Qualified students may enroll at any 
time. 







For Further Information write 


THE REGISTRAR 
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Dr. Murray’s election to the house by 
the New York State Medical Society. 

The AMA House of Delegates is the 


policy-making body of the American 
Medical Association and is composed 
of approximately 1go physicians from 
the United States and its territories. 


Dr. Henry C. McBay, professor of 
chemistry at MOREHOUSE COLLEGE, has 
been awarded a grant of $5,000 to con- 
tinue his laboratory investigations into 
certain chemical compounds. ‘The 
grant, a renewal of a similar amount 
given last year, came from the Research 
Cor poration of New York City, a non- 
profit organization which distributes 
its entire net income to colleges and 
other research institutions. 

Rupert A. Lloyd, formerly a teacher 
in the French department at More- 
house, has been appointed to the 
American Embassy in Paris, France, as 
second secretary of embassy and vice- 


consul. He began his duties August 
1, 1949. 
For the third consecutive summer, 


Dr. Leslie P. Hill, president of the 
CHEYNEY STATE ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
went to the Pacific coast as a lecturer 
and consultant in summer educational 
work under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Dr. John E. Moseley, prominent 
radiologist and director of the Syden- 
ham hospital cancer detection center, 


CHOIR AND PULPIT GOWNS 
AND CAPS 


At Prices to Meet 
Your Pocket Book 


Catalog and Price List ' 
Mailed Free 


LOUIS J. LINDNER 


153 W. 33 St., N.Y.C. 1 
Dept. CR 
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Benedict College 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher Learning 
Located in The City of Columbia 


The following Degrees Are Conferred 
A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 


e 
PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 
Splendid Opportunities For Intellectual 
Growth and Character Development 


Co-educational—Class “A” Rating 
MODERATE EXPENSES 


3 
For Further Information Write 


J. A. Bacoats, Pres., Benedict College 
Columbia 13, South Carolina 
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was one of the participants in the panel 
discussion, ‘““The Scope of the Cancer 
Problem Today,” held in July at the 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY training 


INDUSTRY NEEDS TRADESMEN 


LEARN! 


TAILORING 


DESIGNING - - ART 
SPECIALIZED! 


We train exclusively for Tailoring Profession. Per- 
sonalized instruction. EARN WHILE YOU LEARN. 
Veterans counselled. Placement Assistance. Day- 


Afternoon and Evening Classes—Dormitory Accom- 
modations. 


REGISTER NOW .. . While we still have vacancies. 
Lic. State of Penna. Dept. of Education. 


THE PIONEER BUSINESS & INDUSTRIAL 


INSTITUTE, Inc. 
627 South Broad Street-—Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
Telephone: PEnnypacker 5-2935 


A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
For Catalog and Information Write 
Director of Admissions 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Box 1589H Greensboro, N. C. 





CAREER ACCOUNTING 


AND THOROUGH 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


There Is a Big Difference!—It Pays to Specialize at a Professional School 


Yes, there’s a big difference in 
Pioneer Career Accounting. No ir- 
relevant subjects. You REALLY spe- 
cialize! Come in and SEE FOR 
YOURSELF. Best Lab. Accounting 
work offered anywhere — Supervi- 
sion right in school—no home work 
required. Prepare NOW for profit- 
able life work. PLACEMENT AS- 
SISTANCE. Day-Afternoon and Eve- 
ning Program. Subsistence. EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN. 


ENROLL NOW! 
Oct. 3rd - 


Start 
Nov. 8th 


Limited Dormitory Accommodations 


THE PIONEER BUSINESS COLLEGE 
627 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 47, PENNSYLVANIA 


Telephone: PEnnypacker 5-2935 
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school at the Gramercy 
New York City. 


Park hotel, 


Recent appoints at LINCOLN UNI- 
versiry (Pa.) include Charles L. Katz 
as librarian of the Vail Memorial li- 
brary, Irving “Moon” Mondschein as 
athletic coach, and former U. S. sen- 
ator C. Douglass Buck, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, to the board of trustees. Be- 


Virginia Union University 


Richmond, Va. 


Class “A” College with Bachelor's 
Degree in: 


Education 
Social Science 
Languages 


Business 
Natural Science 
Religious Ed. 


Graduate School of Religion offering B.D. | 
Degree. | 


JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information write to the 
President or Dean of College 








TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
Sl us 

COMMERCIAL DIETETICS AGRICULTURE 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION HOME ECONOMICS 
Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 

Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 
Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 

for Veterans 
Graduate Study * Summer School 
Veterinary Medicine 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 


— Other Commercial Courses — 


Office-Business Machines 
General 


48 
60 
69 
60 
72 
72 
84 
84 
96 
96 
Accounting and Finance 95 
Higher Accounting and Busi- 
ness Administration 
® Traffic and Transportation 


weeks 
Business weeks 
Advertising and Layout 
Secretarial—Stenog. 


Salesmanship 


weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
Business Management 
Executive Secretarial 
Administrative Sec’y 
Medical Secretarial 
Legal Secretarial 


weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 


weeks 


116 
96 


weeks 
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The Crisis 


fore coming to Lincoln Mr. Katz was 
research engineer at the Franklin In- 
stitute, Phiadelphia, Pa. He is a grad- 
uate of Drexel Institute, where he re- 
ceived his B. L. S., and of Temple uni- 
versity, where he received his Ed. M. 
Coach Mondschein, who — succeeds 
Chester R. Stackhouse, comes to Lin- 
coln from New York unversity, where 
he was a stellar all-round athlete. 


Historical mural of NEw York UNI- 
VERsIry professor Hale Woodruff, 
painted for the Golden State Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Los An- 
geles, Californa, was unveiled in 
August. Among the scenes in the 
Woodruff panel is one of Negro cavalry 
and infantry units guarding the work- 


men building the transcontinental 
railroads from Indian and bandit at- 
tacks. » 


William E. H. Howard, protessor of 
science and mathematics at L’Ecoce 
De MEDHANE-ALEM (Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia), has been awarded a U. S. 
State Department fellowship, under 
the Fulbright act, for graduate study 
in economics at the University of Glas- 
gow, Scotland. A native of Athens, 
Georgia, Mr. Howard is a graduate of 
West Virginia State college. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally quatified to prepare young men to 
enter the fields of religion, medicine, dentistry, 
law teaching, social work, government service, 
accounting, business and technology. Famous 
within recent years for the significant places of 
leadership achieved by its graduates. Intellect 
and character equally stressed. 














For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 
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JARVIS 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


HAWKINS, TEXAS 
2 


Broad general education emphasized in 
addition to specialized training 
Co-Educational 
Four Year Libera! Arts Coilege conferring the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Accredited by the State Department of 
Education of Texas 
Member of the American Association of Colleges 
Maintained and operated by the 
United Christian Missionary Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Teacher Education 
Terminal Courses in 
Home Economics 
Business Education 
Vocational Agriculture 
Ss 


For Information, Write: 


Dr. John B. Eubanks, President 


or The Registrar 
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THE PEEKSKILL RIOTS 


HE unprecedented outbreak of rioting in Peekskill, 

N. Y., on August 27 and September 4 is a blot upon 
the local community and a disgrace to i State of New 
York. Since the disorders, inakone County officials have 
been hiding behind the facile explanation that the dis- 
orders were provoked by Mr. Robeson’s followers. And 
| Governor Dewey has thrown his influence into the scales 
} against an impartial investigation by making a similar 
} accusation. Though the Communists, as is their wont, did 
deliberately court violence, they did not incubate it. Re- 
member that among the first six Westchester residents 
# indicted on September 20 by a Westchester County — 
\ ber Grand Jury for their part in the mob was Joseph A d 
Lillis, Jr., 25-year-old son of the Peekskill police chief. 


| Exact details of the rioting are still obscure, but these 
facts have been established. On August 27 Mr. Robeson 
was scheduled to give a concert under. the auspices of Peo- 
ple’s Artists, a Communist “cultural” affiliate, in behalf 
of the Harlem division of the Civil Rights Congress, a 
Communist front outfit. Veterans then decided to organize 
picket-line demonstration in protest. This, of course, 
they had a perfect right to do. The Communists them- 
selves are excessively fond of picket lines and will throw 
one on the slightest provocation. But despite the an- 
nounced intentions of both groups, Mr. Robeson to sing 
and the veterans to picket, the police made no prepara- 
tions for keeping order. What was to have been expected 
under the circumstances happened—a riot. State troopers 
and sheriff's deputies did not arrive on the scene until 
nearly three hours after the fighting had started, seats and 
books been burned, and some fifty people injured, many 
seriously. As result of this rioting there was no concert. 


At the second concert, which had been preceded by much 
inflammatory Communist publicity to the effect that if 
the police could not protect the concertgoers Communist 
strong-arm squads would, an amalgamated police force 
was on hand to prevent disorder. But afterwards, as the 
crowds started through Peekskill, mobs began stoning their 
cars and buses. And, according to some eye-witnesses, the 
police funneled the line of cars down a single road to run 
a gauntlet of smirks and stones. Was this police bungling 
or collusion? Some 145 persons were injured and 50 buses 
stoned, two of them bus loads of Negro passengers return- 
ing from the Roosevelt Memorial at Hyde Park. 


What was bound to happen on August 27 and Septem- 
ber 4 could have been clearly envisaged and anticipated. 
Did the authorities intend it to happen? Whatever their 
motive and aims (whether covert sympathy with the mob 
r “politics”) there is something sinister about them with- 
out for once taking stock in the Communist fabricated 
hysteria that it was a “storm trooper mob violence.” 


We hold no brief for the Communists and their stooges, 
but mob violence is mob violence and cannot be condoned 
under any circumstances, even when it is directed against 
the arch-enemies of civil rights. The main issue is as clear 
as it is simple: It is the Constitutional ‘ ‘right of the people 
peaceably to assemble.” Mr. Paul LeRoy ‘Robeson and his 
followers have as much right to enjoy the privileges of the 
First Amendment as his fellow citizens. He had as much 
tight to sing “Ol’ Man River” at the Lakeland picnic 
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grounds in September at Peekskill, 
warble “The Song of the Warsaw 
ago in the open-air Green 


N. Y., as he had to 
Ghetto” some months 
Theater in Moscow’s Gorky 
Park of Culture and Rest. We say this in the full knowl- 
edge that neither Mr. Paul LeRoy Robeson nor his fol- 
lowers are any respecters of the Bill of Rights and that if 
they came to power tomorrow they would be the first to 
destroy a We have to guarantee Mr. Robeson and the 
Communists this Constitutional right for theirs and ow 
own protection. 


For if hooligans are permitted to crack Communist heads 
and to break up Communist concerts today, they will be 
cracking Catholic or Mormon heads with equal glee on the 
morrow. Actually, the violence attending these two con- 
certs performed a priceless service for Mr. Robeson and 


his followers and furnished new grist for the Kremlin 
propaganda mill. Pravda and Radio Moscow are already 
shrieking ‘“‘fascist violence’ and “would-be lynching” 


throughout the world. The moral of Peekskill is clear. It 
should never have happened. The duty of Governor Dewey 
and the authorities is equally clear, The culprits must be 
apprehended and brought to justice. 


FLORIDA “JUSTICE” 


NE of the most shocking miscarriages of justice in 

recent years has just happened in Florida. Three 
young men—Samuel Shepherd, Walter Irvin, and Charles 
Greenlee—were convicted by an all-white jury on Septem- 
ber 4 of the rape of Mrs. Norma Padgett on July 16. Their 
conviction is result of a frameup. Evidence adduced 
against them was fabricated by the police and the officials 
of Lake County, and the cynical manner in which it was 
manufactured brings a shudder to every believer in justice 
and democracy. 


Here are three youths, two sentenced to the electric chair 
and one to life imprisonment, “railroaded” on the unsup- 
ported testimony of a woman and her husband. Their 
purported confessions were extracted by brutal beatings 
and their indictment came from a grand jury sitting in an 
atmosphere of mob violence. And at their trial in the Lake 
County Circuit Court at Tavares the evidence against 
them had, in the words of the NAACP lawyer, “all of the 
characteristics of a dime store criminal novel... . 4 A perfect 
frameup.” Their lawyers were not given adequate time 
to prepare their defense and their relatives who could have 
testified in their favor had already been driven from the 
county. 


This miscarriage of justice must be corrected. Everyone 
can help by contributing to the Groveland defense fund. 


HARRY T. BURLEIGH 


N the death of Harry Thacker Burleigh at Stamford, 

Conn., on September 11 America loses a great com- 
poser and singer and the Negro race one of its most inspired 
interpreters of the spirituals. As baritone soloist for fifty- 
two years at St. George’s Protestant Episcopal Church in 
New York City, Mr. Burleigh gave new dignity to his group 
and its songs. We miss Harry : Burleigh. America is the 
poorer for his passing. 
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Florida’s Little Scottsboro: Groveland 


HERE has been a crescendo in 

the awful business of Groveland, 

Florida, from beginning to end. 
Those who lived at the storm-center, at 
the eye of the storm as they say of a 
hurricane, remarked the gradually 
mounting gale of hate and violence 
until it engulfed its victims. You see 
the situation: on this side insensate, 
intolerant whites, envying the thrifty 
Negroes their modest homes, their little 
garden patches of ground, their cheap 
automobiles; on the other side Negroes 
trying to eke out an existence from the 
poverty-stricken land and an exploita- 
tive citrus industry, trying all the 
while the best way they know how to 
placate their white neighbors. 

This one incident throws light, as 
from a red flare, into the festering 
bowels of this community called Grove- 
land, Florida. The tragic horror that 
has come into the life of Henry Shep- 
herd, the confused, tired Negro farmer 
whose one gnawing ambition in his bit- 
ter disillusion is “No more trouble.” 
Henry Shepherd is an honest, un- 
educated God- fearing man who had 
struggled to overcome the natural and 
man-made handicaps of living as a 
Negro farmer and father in the South- 
land. 

Ever since 1943, when he started 
building his home and reclaiming the 
swampland that is his little farm, the 
white folks, it seemed, had been getting 
in his way. They had subtle ways of 
hurting a man. They let their cows 
destroy his crops just as they reached 
harvest. When reminded of this, his 
white neighbors would promise not to 
let it happen again. But it did happen 
again. He put up fences but the white 
boys came and tore them down. Once 
he penned up a few head of cattle, but 
the local sheriff told Henry to free 
them because the impounded cattle 
would not compensate for the damage. 

And there was the openly expressed 
hatred of his neighbors because Henry 
had refused to let his teen-age daughter 
work in the home of a neighbor who 


A brief review of the steps lead- 

ing up to the “legal lynching” 

of three innocent men at Tava- 

res, Florida, as a result of an 

alleged rape and the Groveland 
terror 


had already tried to rape one Negro 
girl. And then his boy “Sammy”’ re- 
turned from the Army. Before the war 
the whites had never said any but nice 
things of “Sammy.” But now “Sammy” 
was an “uppity nigger.” They neve 
said anything good of him; he was a 
veteran, “a smart nigger,” not working, 
and driving around in his brother’s 
Mercury. The whites began to grumble 
that it was time now that somebody 
put both Henry and “Sammy” in their 
places. 





HENRY SHEPHERD, fat/ier of “Sammie,” 


home was burned by the mob. 


whose 


Worn, tired, with his formerly hand. 
some face now battered, sunken, and 
his left eye a gaping void, shot out by 
a white man’s gun, Henry is a broken 
man. In their envy and hate, his neigh 
bors burned his six-room home, stole 
his chickens, all of Charlie-Mae’s pre 
serves, all the little possessions that 
Henry had worked so hard to ac 
cumulate. And Henry knows they are 
not through with him; that some days 
some how: the white men plan to get 
him. This is the success story of a poor, 
upright Negro farmer in sunny Florida 
A. D. 1949. 


Stalking Fate 


What fate overwhelmed Henry Shep. 
herd? What fuse lighted the dynamite 
of envy, jealousy, and hate that finally 
blew Henry Shepherd out of this little 
Florida community? 

Shortly after 4:00 A. M. on the morn 
ing of July 16, 1949, Willie Padgett, a 
21-year-old white farmer, drove up toa 
filling station in Leesburg near Grove-| 
land and told the attendant, Curtis| 
Howard, that “something has hap} 
pened.” He reported that four Negroes | 


had “kidnapped and raped” his 17- 
year-old wife Norma Lee _ Tyson 
Padgett. 


He gave several versions of what 
happened, but on the witness stand at 
Tavares, Florida, nearly three months 
later, Willie Padgett gabbled this story. 
He said that he and his wife had 
decided on the night of July 15 to at 
tend a square dance in the American 
Legion hall at Clermont. He says he 
decided to leave the dance at 1:00 P. M. 
to drive to Okahumpka, twenty miles 
away, to get a bite to eat. But when 
they neared Okahumpka they changed 
their minds and decided to go home. 
On the way back he said the car stalled 
and that at this juncture a late model 
Mercury with one white-wall _ tire 
pulled up. In the car were Samuel 
Shepherd, Walter L. Irvin, Charles 
Greenlee, and Ernest Thomas. Thev 
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offered to help, but instead of helping, 
Padgett says, the men attacked him; and 
that when they stopped, he realized 
“something was up.” The four youths 
are then supposed to have _ tossed 
Padgett against a fence and driven off 
with his wife. 

According to Mrs. Padgett she was 
then raped in turn by all four on the 
back seat of the car. 

What did the men say? Speaking 
through their sworn and signed aff- 
davits of July 31, 1949, they tell quite 
different stories in respect to what they 
did that Friday night of July 15 and 
early Saturday morning of the 16th. 

Samuel Shepherd, the 22-year-old vet- 
eran the white community thought 
“uppity,” said that on Friday night, 
July 15, he borrowed his brother’s car 
and took his girl friend to a show. 
They got back to the house between 
10:00 and 10: go P. M. He then picked 
up Walter Irvin and drove with him 
to Claremont to buy gas, but when they 
found the placed closed they went to 
Lincoln Park to buy gas from a police 
officer Samuel knew. After they got the 
gas he and Irvin drove to Orlando 
and then to the Club Eden in Eden- 
ville where they drank a quart of beer. 
Then they headed for home. Samuel 
dropped Irvin off home and reached his 
own house between 2:30 and 3:00 
A. M. After he left Irvin he saw no 
one. 

Later that morning, July 16, a high 
sheriff and two patrol cars pulled up 
outside Irvin’s home. As he was leaving 
the house, the officers asked where 
was the fellow he was with last night. 
When they learned that Samuel (who 
had returned later in the moring) was 
inside, they told both fellows to come 
out and get in their car. In the mean- 
time, a white civilian jumped out one 
of the cars and yelled: ‘““That’s the 
man there that took my wife.” 

The police then drove Shepherd and 
Irvin about four or five miles out into 
the country on a clay road. “They took 
Irvin out of the car and started to beat- 
ing and asking him about this man’s 
wife; then they took me out of the car 
and whipped me up too. They whipped 
me with their fists and billies. They 
must have beat us about a half hour. 
After this, they put us into the car and 
took us to the place where this is sup- 
posed to have happened; then they 
took us to Tavares. They put us in the 
big cell. We stayed there until after 
dinner. Late that afternoon after they 
had taken Irvin out of the cell, they 
called me and took me downtairs. They 
handcuffed me to a water pipe heating 
system, which ran across the ceiling, 
my feet barely touching the _ floor. 
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Keystone 
victims of a frameup which, says Attorney Franklin Williams, 


Pictured from left to right 


are Walter Irvin, Charles Greenlee, and Samuel Shepherd after being sentenced for the al- 


leged rape of Norma Padgett. 


They pulled off my clothes, dropped 
my pants around my feet, and started 
whipping me. They beat me with a 
rubber hose and with a billy; hit me 
a few licks in the face and across the 
head with it. My mouth was bleeding 
where a front tooth went through my 
lip. I have three teeth broken in the 
back of my mouth.” 

Throughout this beating the police 
tried to make him admit that he was 
one of the group that had allegedly 
raped Norma Padgett. He and Irvin 
were again taken into the woods and 
beaten some more. 


Medical Report 


The medical report on Samuel Shep- 
herd made by Nelson Spauling, M. D., 


Charles Greenlee 


got life; the others were sentenced to death. 


and Jean Downing, D.D.S., both of 
Jacksonville, at the instance of the 
NAACP, noted “numerous bruises. 
Under the skin of the abdomen, several 
collections of scar tissue . . . which the 
patient states were the result of blows.” 
There were also lash scars across the 
back and chest, scar on top of head, 
and a small scar on the wrist. 

Walter Irvin corroborates in every 
essential the details given by Samuel 
Shepherd. “When they were beating 
me,” Irvin said, “they said to me: ‘Nig- 
ger, you the one that picked up this 
white girl last night?’ I said to them, 
‘What white girl?’ They said, “Well 
you might as “well tell us, you’re the 
one did it cause we gonna beat the hell 
out of you until you tell us you did 
do it.” The medical report on Irvin 
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THE CHARRED remains of Henry Shepherd's 


home. It was fired by the mob in revenge. 
notes numerous healing scars on vari- 
ours parts of his head, wide bruises on 
his chest and stomach, obviously caused 
by a stick or other object, lash marks on 
his shoulders, and slugs behind each 
ear. 


Sixteen-year-old Charles 
whose family does not live 
land, but in Santafe, and who doesn’t 
even know Samuel Shepherd and 
Walter Irvin, was likewise arrested and 
tortured. However, the Padgetts said 
he was not one of the men. “A woman 
and a man came down here [to the 
jail]. The man said, “That’s not one of 
the boys’; the woman said, ‘He looks 
like one of them.’ The man said again, 
‘No, he’s not one of them.’ Then they 
turned and went off.’ Greenlee is an 


Greenlee, 
in Grove- 


illiterate itinerant worker and he had 
just hitch-hiked into Groveland from 
Gainsville, Fiorida, that morning. He 
had come in with Ernest Thomas, the 


other suspect in the case who was late 
killed in the woods by a mob of depu- 
ties. The coroner’s jury found him 
legally he was “unlawfully 
armed and with a deadly weapon—while 
attempting to shoot and murder public 
officials, . There was no more evi- 
dence connecting Thomas with the 
“crime” than any of the others, but 
then the white woman had said “four,” 
and so four it must be. 

Such third-degree methods finally 
did get oral admissions from Greenlee 
and Shepherd, but Irvin never con- 
fessed even when beaten into uncon- 
sciousness. But none of the youths has 
ever signed written confessions. Nor 
did the prosecution make any attempt 
to introduce these purported confes- 
sions at the trial. 


slain since 


After the alleged rape incident, gen- 
eral hysteria and prejudice was ram- 


pant throughout Lake county. Mobs 
sought out the accused youths and 


when they could not find them wreaked 
their vengeance upon defenseless Ne- 
groes and their homes. Because local 
law enforcement officials were unable 
to cope with the disorders, the state 
militia had to be called out. 


the likelihood of increased 
violence in Groveland after the first 
mob outbreaks, the NAACP tele- 


graphed Attorney General Tom Clark 


Sensing 


on July 18 urging that he _ inves- 
tigate the violence and _ riots against 
Negroes in Groveland to ascertain 
whether federal statutes had _ been 
violated. A similar telegram was sent 
Governor Fuller Warren of Florida 


asking return of the dismissed national 
guardsmen to duty in the Groveland 
tension area. Alexander M, Campbell, 
assistant attorney genet ral, replied that 
the matter was “receiving very careful 
consideration” from the Department of 
Justice.” And Frank S. Wright, 
ant to the governor of Florida, 
“to advise that Governor Warren two 
hours instructed that National 
Guard personnel be returned to Grove- 
land area.” 

On July 16 Franklin H. Williams, 
NAACP special counsel, was sent to 
Florida to investigate the rioting and 
to interview the three young men, 
Shepherd, Irvin, and Greenlee, being 
held on charges of beating Padgett and 
raping his wife. When Mr. Williams 
finished his investigation, both of the 
rioting and the alleged crime, he was 
convinced that the three youths were 
entirely innocent. He came back to 
New York with retainers signed by the 
three defendants and their parents and 
immediately set to work on_ their 
defense. 


assist- 
wired 


ago 


Legal Obstacles 


Every legal obstacle was placed in 
the way of the NAACP and Attorney 
Williams in working up the defense of 
the men. It was almost a month before 
Attorney Williams was successful in 
securing Florida attorneys willing to 
represent the boys. Those approached 
would refuse on the grounds that it 
would be harmful to them to represent 
the defendants. Finally the NAACP 
secured the services of Alex Akerman, 
Jr., of Orlando; Joseph E. Price, Jr., 
and Horace Hill, of Daytona. 

First legal step was to ask for a 
change of venue to move the scene of 
the trial from the hostile Groveland 
area where biased news stories and pro- 
vocative editorials had worked the com- 
munity to a fever pitch where an im- 
partial trial was virtually impossible. 
The Orlando Morning Sentinel of July 
19, 1949, had actually come out with a 
colored front-page cartoon shrieking 
the guilt of the young men even be- 
fore their trial. To three electric chairs 
was pinned the legend: ‘““The Supreme 


Penalty” and the cartoon bore the 
caption, “No Compromise!” with an- 
other legend reading, “The Lake 


The Crisis 


County Tragedy.” And of 
Williams, the Orlando E 
tinel had said: “If smart lawyers or 
agents of different outside organizations 
seek to hamper justice through the em- 
ployment of legal technicalities, they 
may bring suffering to many innocent 
Negroes.” This was clearly an incite. 
ment to mob violence. Then the paper 
went on to assume the guilt of the de- 
fendants: “They should weigh well any 
attempt to avoid requiring the guilty 
quartet, or any part of it, from pi aying 
the full penalty for their crimes. 


Attorney 
vening Sen- 


Nor could the parents and relatives 
of the defendants put in their appear- 
ance as material witnesses at the trial 
because of the racial tension and _ the 
bitterness against the men. The families 
of all three defendants had to flee Lake 
county. The selection of an impartial 
jury in the county was likewise impos- 
sible since the purported confessions, 
brutally beaten out of the youths, had 
been widely disseminated throughout 
Lake county by newspaper and radio 
reports, as well as word of mouth. And 
although these alleged confessions were 
inadmissable as evidence, it would be 
impossible for the jurors to erase them 
from their minds. 

Just what testimony was given before 
the grand jury which indicted the men 
on July 20 for the single crime of 
criminal assault is still a secret. Among 
those who testified were Dr. Geoffrey 
Binneveld of Leesburg, sheriff W. V. 
McCall, state patrolmen Ben Norris 
and C. S. Carroll, Curtis's Howard, 
deputy sheriffs Leroy Campbell and 
James Yates, and Norma and Willie 
Padgett. March DeBose of Umatilla, 
first Negro to serve on a Lake county 
grand jury, was, for quite obvious rea- 
sons, accepted without protest. 

Trial of the men was first set for 
August 29 by Circuit Judge T. G. 
Futch but then changed to September 
1 at Tavares. Defense counsel Alex 
Akerman, Jr., of Orlando, made a plea 
to withdraw the defendant’s plea of 
guilty and to set aside their arraign- 
ment, but Judge Futch denied it and 
gave Akerman instead a four-day ex- 
tension in which to prepare his case. 

Results of the trial, in which state 
attorney Jess Hunter, said he wanted a 
verdict within twenty-four hours,” is 
already known. On September 3 the 
jury found the three defendants guilty 
and two of them, Samuel Shepherd 
and Walter Irvin, were sentenced to 
die in the electric chair. The third, 
Charles Greenlee, was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. Defense motion of 4 
new trial was denied by Judge Futch, 
but defense counsel are going to appeal 


(Continued on page 285) 
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tom is the story of the fight for 

economic survival by two groups 

of Negro workers on American 
| railroads. I am not talking about the 
shop craft men who help keep the roll- 
ing stock in repair and running condi- 
tion. I am not talking about the main- 
tenance of way men who look after the 
tracks and the roadbed. I am not 
talking about the cooks and waiters, 
| the Red Caps or the Pullman Porters. 


———— 


| lam talking about the men out on the 

mainline who help speed the traffic 
from terminal to terminal, and the 
men in the yards who switch the 
| Sagines and cars about and make up 
{the trains to go on the road. I am 
talking about the Negro firemen and 
|brakemen and switchmen who used 
| to be all over the South and Southwest 
forty years ago, but who are vanish- 
ling now thru the organized prejudice 
and discriminations imposed on them 
by the national white operating rail- 
road unions. 

The Bureau of the Census did not 
make a separate breakdown on Negro 
and white firemen, brakemen and 
switchmen until 1920. The 14th Census 
in 1920 showed 6,505 Negro firemen 
in that year. By the 1940 Census the 
Negro firemen had dwindled to 2,263. 
The 1920 Census showed a total of 
8275 Negro brakemen, switchmen, 
fagmen and yardmen. The 1940 
Census gave the total of Negro brake- 
men, switchmen, flagmen and yardmen 
a 2,739. 

Figures are not available showing 
the number of Negro firemen, brake- 
men, switchmen, flazme n and yardmen 
as of 1949; but if we had them they 


* Originally prepared as an address for delivery to 
the July 14 session of the 40th Anniversary 
NAACP Conference, Los Angeles, California. 


By Charles H. Houston 


Here is the story of the dra- 

matic legal struggle of Negro 

train and engine service work- 

ers to protect their rights as 

minority workers on American 
railroads 


would show figures much lower than 
those for 1940 due to deaths, retire- 
ment, discharge and other reasons. 
There were no Negro replacements by 
way of new hiring. The _ big-four 
operating brotherhoods (Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and Order of Railway Con- 
ductors) presented a solid front against 
the hiring of Negroes even during the 
manpower emergency shortage in 
World War II. 

It is reasonably safe to say that 
practically no Negro firemen, brake- 
men, switchmen, flazmen or yardmen 
have been hired on Class I American 
railroads since 1928. 

On many railroads hiring of Negroes 
in train and engine service stopped 
before that. On the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad, as the result of a secret agree- 
ment between the railroad and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen in 1909, not a 
single Negro fireman or brakeman has 
been hired in the last forty years, and 
the last Negro fireman on the Norfolk 
& Western has now retired. There are 
a few Negro brakemen still left, but 
they too will soon be gone. For the 
past fifty years the Big-four Brother- 
hoods have been using every means in 
their power to drive the Negro train 


| Foul Employment Practice 
on the Rails’ 


and engine service worker out of em- 
ployment and create a “racially closed 
shop” among the firemen, brakemen, 
switchmen, “flagmen, and yardmen. 
They have just about succeeded on the 
Norfolk & Western and will soon suc- 
ceed on all the other railroads in the 
South and Southwest unless they are 
checked by judicial decision and the 
force of public opinion. 
Key Workers 

White collar or professional workers 
often look down on the Negro fire- 
men and brakemen without realizing 
the strategic role they play in the strug- 
gle to democratize the industrial struc- 
ture of the United States. Transporta- 
tion workers are always key workers 
in the industrial structure. A major 
transportation strike can paralyze the 
country; and the Government always 
steps in and seizes the railroad on 
which such a strike is threatened in 
order to avoid this economic paralysis. 

The transportation workers are 
usually the most favored industrial 
workers so far as rates of pay and work- 
ing’ conditions are concerned. Hour for 
hour of service the firemen and brake- 
men make more money than most 
white collar and professional workers. 
The average brakeman earns from 
$350.00 to $400.00 a month; the aver- 
age fireman from $400.00 to $500.00— 
with vacation with pay, and liberal 
compensation laws. On a fast passen- 
ger or fast freight the fireman or brake- 
man makes his run in from go minutes 
to three hours and is then thru for 
the day. He works on an average of 
from 20 to 25 days a month. Unless 
something goes wrong, a fireman or 
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Locomotive Engi 


brakeman does less than thirty min 
utes physical work on a road trip; the 
rest of the time he is sitting still watch- 
ing the road and his train. The next 
time you go to a station or pass by a 
railroad switching yard, or ride a last 
streamliner, watch and see just how 
much physical work the fireman or 
brakeman is actually doing. 

That is part of the secret; the jobs 
are too soft and the pay too good for 
these Big-four Brotherhoods to permit 
these jobs to be held by Negroes. 

Negroes are not the only minority 
that these Big-four Brotherhoods fight. 
Get railroad conscious and ask youn 
selves how many Latin-American fire 
men or brakemen have you seen; how 
many Japanese-American, or Jewish 
or Italian? These Big-four Brother 
hoods have the railroad train and 
engine service tied up tight for a white 
monopoly, for a “Nordic closed shop.” 
Every race, color, and creed has to use 
the railroads. Every race, color, and 
creed has to pay taxes to help support 
the railroads; but the Big-four Brothe 
hoods have the train and engine serv- 
ice reserved for 100 percent pure 
Gentile firemen and brakemen. The 
census figures for 1940 show the whites 
have 99.9 percent of the railroad con- 
ductors, 99.4 percent of the locomotive 
engineers, 94.8 percent of the locomo- 
tive firemen, and 97.4 percent of the 
brakemen, switchmen, flagmen and 
yardmen. This sounds like an ad- 





vertisement for 
cent pure. 

The Big-four Brotherhoods are rich 
and powerful. President Whitney of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men threatened to spend one million 
dollars in 1948 to defeat President Tru- 
man. He could afford to do this. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
has over 200,000 members. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen has over 100,000 mem- 
bers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers about 80,000 members and 
the Order of Railway Conductors some 
60,000 members. The four  brother- 
hoods maintain an independent legisla- 
tive lobby in Washington. In fact 
theirs is the oldest labor lobby in 
Washington. They helped write the 
1934 Railway Labor Act, and each one 
of the four brotherhoods has its repre- 
sentative sitting on the First Division 
of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board which has jurisdiction over all 
grievances affecting train and engine 
service employees, - including firemen, 
brakemen, switchmen, flagmen, and 
yardmen. 


“Ivory Soap”—gg.4 per- 


Shocking Testimony 


During World War II the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice was able to integrate minority 
workers in many industries, but it was 
not able to budge the Big-four Brother- 
hoods one inch. The FEPC in 1943 
cited the four brotherhood because 
all of them have clauses in their con- 
stitution excluding Negroes from mem 
bership and because of their hostile 
and discriminatory acts against Negro 
train and engine service workers. The 
Big-four Brotherhoods ignored the 
charges. The FEPC held a four-day 
hearing in Washington in September, 
1943, on discriminations against 
minority railroad workers as impeding 
the war effort. The Big-four Brother- 
hoods refused to attend the hearings, 
send representatives, or to submit any 
evidence. The FEPC issued its direc 
tives against the carriers and the rail- 
road unions, Neither obeyed the di- 
rectives, but instead both the carriers 
and the unions preferred charges 
against the FEPC before the Smith 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The lawyer for the Railway 
Labor Executives Association stated to 
the Smith Committee that if the direc- 
tives of the FEPC ordering elimination 
of the color bar in the brotherhood 
constitutions and of the discriminatory 
working conditions were carried out 
the organizations would not be respon- 
sible for what their membership might 
do. 


The Crisis 

The Big-four Brotherhoods never 
felt the necessity of defending their 
acts of discrimination, any place, ex- 
cept in court, until this spring. Then 
they were called before a sub-commit- 
tee of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor presided over by Con- 
gressman Adam C. Powell of New 
York, who was holding hearings on his 
FEPC Bill H.R. 4453. 

Congressman Powell was so shocked 
by the testimony of discrimination put 
in the record against the Big-four 
Brotherhoods that he issued telegrams 
to the heads of the four organizations 
requesting them to appear. He drop- 
ped a hint that if they did not appear 
he was going to issue subpoenas, that 
he wanted them to know they were 
dealing with a committee of the Con- 
gress and not with a war-time FEPC. 
The four brotherhoods appeared on 
schedule. The presidents did not come. 
Even when they were licked they 
wanted to make a last show of defiance. 
But the vice-presidents came, and if 
you ever read their testimony before 
the Powell committee you will see how 
the most powerful can squirm when 
they are finally exposed in the flood 
light of public opinion. 

This article might sound anti-labor 
or anti-union; but basically we are not 
fighting the brotherhoods as_ such. 
What we are fighting is discrimination 
and jim-crow in the brotherhoods. No- 
body recognizes more than the Negro 
firemen and brakemen how much the 
Big-four Brotherhoods have done gen- 
erally to raise wages and improve work- 
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ing conditions on the railroads. What 
| the Negro firemen and brakemen com- 
plain ‘about is that the Big-four 
Brotherhoods raise wages and improve 
working conditions, then just as soon 
as the wages are raised and working 


! conditions improved, they set about to 
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A. F. 


limit or to completely eliminate the 
Negro from the road. 


Origin of Brotherhood 


The history of aggression of the Big- 
four Brotherhoods against the Negro 
firemen and brakemen goes way back. 
major war the. United States 
has fought since railroading began the 
unions have put their prejudices ove 
above the national safety. ‘The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
is the oldest of the big-four. It started 
under the name of the Brotherhood of 
the Footboard on the Michigan Cen- 
tral in 1863. Part of the reason was 
resentment against the Michigan Cen- 
tral’s proposing to hire some Negro fire- 
men during the manpower shortage 
caused by the Civil War. 

In World War I the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the New York, New Haven 
« Hartford, which up to that time had 
hired only white firemen, proposed to 
hire some Negro firemen to tide them 
over the war emergency. Both the 
Grand Chief Engineer of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
President of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen_in- 
structed their members to refuse to 
work with Negro firemen on any rail- 
tad which up to the War had had 


a pure white firing force. The Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen in its of- 
ficial journal in October, 1917, an- 
nounced that its organization was in 
full accord with the Engineers and 
Firemen, and advised its membership 
to notify the President of the Brother 
hood of Railroad Trainmen as soon 
as they received an intimation that any 
railroad was contemplating hiring 
Negroes for freight, yard or passenger 
service on jobs theretofore held by 
white men. 


In World War II the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
put out a strike ballot to prevent the 
hiring of additional Negro firemen on 
the Atlantic Coast Line where Negroes 
had been working as firemen ever since 
there had been an Atlantic Coast Line. 
Hundreds of white firemen had been 
hired by the Coast Line during World 
War II. But not a single Negro fire- 
man had been hired by the Coast Line 
since 1929. Yet the Firemen’s Brother- 
hood was willing to strike, without 
regard to its effect on the war effort, 
rather than let a single new Negro 
fireman be hired. 

On the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
road not a Negro fireman or brakeman 
had been hired since 1928 due to a 
blanket agreement the four brother- 
hoods had forced the Frisco to sign 
under strike threat not to hire any 
more Negro firemen or brakemen. In 
1944 after the Battle of the Bulge, 
when the United States was straining 
every nerve and sinew against Ger- 
many and Japan, the Frisco manage- 
ment approached the four Brother- 
hoods to get their consent to hiring 
some Negro firemen and _ brakemen 
during the war emergency on the 
Southern Division from Memphis to 
Birmingham, where Negro firemen and 
brakemen had _ been “working since 
1894. All four brotherhoods “replied 
that they were unalterably opposed to 
- hiring of a single Negro fireman 

- brakeman. 


Negroes Not Wanted 


Inch by inch, and yard by yard, 
down thru the years, the brotherhoods 
have been choking off the employment 
rights of Negro train and engine serv- 
ice employees. In 1890 the Trainmen, 
Conductors, Firemen and Switchmen’s 
Mutual Aid Association demanded that 
all Negroes in the train, yard, and loco- 
motive service of the Houston & Texas 
Central Railway System be removed 
and white men employed in their 
places. In 1898 the Trainmen tried to 
get all the Negro brakemen removed 
from the Missouri Pacific System. In 
1899 the four brotherhoods had all the 


colored porters on the Gulf, Colorado 
and Santa Fe Railway passenger trains 
removed and replaced by white brake- 
men. 

In 1908 The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers voted to organize 
the railway engineers in South Amer- 
ica and sent a vice-president down for 
that purpose. In 1910 that officer re- 
ported back to the Engineers’ conven- 
tion that the reason he did not attempt 
to organize the railway engineers in 
Cuba was because there was no way 
of telling the “nigger” from the white 
man. 

In 1909 the Firemen’s Brotherhood 
staged a bitter and violent strike 
against Negro firemen on the Georgia 
Railroad, demanding white supremacy 
and the replacement of Negro firemen 
by whites. In 1910 the Trainmen and 
the Conductors negotiated what is 
called the Washington Agreement with 
most of the Southeast railroads provid- 
ing that no more Negroes were to be 
employed as baggageman, flagman, or 
yard foreman; they followed up in 
1911 by negotiating a similar agree- 
ment with some of the railroads in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

In 1914 the four brotherhoods joined 
in a letter to Colonel Goethals of the 
Panama Canal demanding the re- 
moval of Negro engineers, firemen, 
conductors and brakemen from the 
railroads at the Panama Canal, stating 
that it was the policy of the four 
brotherhoods in the United States to 
oppose the use of Negroes as engineers, 
firemen, conductors, or brakemen on 
the railroads in the United States. 

In 1919 while the railroads were 
under Federal Control in World War 
I the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men demanded of the United States 
Director General of Railroads that he 
guarantee the brotherhood a majority 
of men employed, so that contracts 
made by the brotherhood could be pro- 
tected by the brotherhood. The Train- 
men further notified the United States 
Southern Regional Director, Mr. Win- 
chell, that it desired to negotiate an 
agreement which would thereafter pre- 
vent the employment of Negroes in 
train and yard service. 

Che list is too long for all the acts 
of aggression to be pointed out. We 
have already pointed out the attitudes 
of the brotherhoods in putting their 
prejudices above the national safety in 
World Wars I and II. We close this 
part of our survey by noting that in 
1940 the Firemen’s Brotherhood served 
a notice on the Southeastern carriers 
which if adopted would have driven 
every Negro fireman out of service 
within a year. Also in the 1940’s the 

(Continued on page 284) 
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The Crisis 


Full Citizenship in New Jersey | 


Republican candidate for governor 

of New Jersey, was addressing the 
delegates to a quarterly meeting of the 
New Jersey State Conference of the 
NAACP. In simple, direct language he 
expressed views which reflected his am- 
bition to attain “full citizenship for all 
citizens of our state, to remove all 
forms of discrimination based upon 
race, creed, color or national origin, 
and to set aside anything which would 
deny human dignity to any citizen.’ 

If the delegates listened with an air 
of distrust, they could not be criticized, 
for Negroes have long been used and 
wooed by selfish political candidates. 


[TD 1946 Alfred E. Driscoll, then the 


In concluding his remarks, Driscoll 
said: “These things I believe. These 
things I shall do if elected.” Events 


have since proved he meant it. 

Much has been written about this 
outstanding socio-political rebirth in 
the state of New Jersey, but the full 
picture must await painting by some 
one much better qualified than the 
present writer. Therefore, what follows 
is but a sketch of the socio-political 
benefits which Governor Driscoll has 
wrought in the state of New Jersey. 

New Jersey has not always enjoyed 
its present reputation for liberality; in 
fact, in some of the southern counties 
conditions were reminiscent of the 
upper south. Historically, though early 
legislation made slavery ‘difficult, it was 
not completely wiped out until the 
adoption of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. And although some Negroes 
voted immediately upon adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, the New Jer- 
sey Constitution of 1844 limited the 
ballot to “white male citizens” in spite 
of protests from abolitionist groups. It 
was not, however, until adoption of the 
Fifteenth Amendment in 1870, along 
with the amendment of 1875 to the 
New Jersey Constitution, that Negroes 
got the right to vote. 

In 1888 the state passed a civil-rights 
act which barred discrimination in 
public _ places. Subsequent amend- 
ments to this act made it appear on 


By Clifford R. Moore 


A review of Governor Driscoll’s 
role in the adoption of the New 
Jersey Constitution of 1947 
conferring full-citizenship upon 
the state’s Negro citizens 


paper, at least, that New Jersey had 
really outlawed discrimination; but, as 
with so many laws, lack of enforcement 
left the evil unchecked. The Ku Klux 
Klan flourished in many Jersey coun- 
ties shortly after World War I, and in 
the early thirties the German-American 
Bund had established camps in the 
state. This merging unity of Klan 
and Bund _ objectives shortly before 
World War II naturally made difficult 
the fight against jim crowism and 
segregation. 

Yet the courts of the state have con- 


stantly struck out against discrimina- 


GOV. ALFRED E. DRISCOLL 





tion. In 1885 the New Jersey Sinccil 
Court ruled in Pierce v. Union School | 

Trustees, 46 N. J. L. 76, ‘that the law of | 

1881, stating “that no child between 
the age of five and eighteen years of 
age shall be excluded from any public} 
school in this state on account of his or | 
her religion, nationally or color,” pre- { 
vented Burlington City from barring 
colored children from _ its public 
schools. The latest ruling was made by 
the Superior Court in State v. Roseclief 
Realty Company, 62 A. 2nd 488, 1948, 
when it held that swimming pools were 
included in the 1935 civil-rights act. 
In the past the problem has been this: 
it has always required long-drawn-out 
court action to secure redress in cases 
of racial discrimination. This condi- 
tion, however, was remedied with the 
adoption of the Freeman Civil Rights 
Act of 1949. 


First Negro Battalion 


Let us examine the role of the then 
state senator Driscoll in the federaliz- 
ing of the First Battalion. In 1934 the} 
state legislature created the First Bat- 
talion of the New Jersey National | 
Guard, but the organizaton lacked full | 
standing under the National Defense 
Act and was denied benefits from the 
Federal Government, so requests were 
made to the National Guard Bureau 
for federal status. During the course 
of a meeting with Major General John 
F. Williams, chief of the National 
Bureau, one of his staff asistants re- 
marked that Negroes lacked ability to 
understand the problems of artillery. 
The writer, who was present represent- 


oe 


ing the enlisted men, recalls the an- 
swer given by Charles Houston, who 
was representing the NAACP: “Col: 


ored men have the capabilities for any 
type of training offered anyone in the 
United States Army. The morale of 
the Negro Americans will not permit 
acceptance of a menial status.”” This 
meeting resulted in an agreement to 
federalize the New Jersey unit, but sup- 
porting state legislation was necessary. 
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So a delegation approached Driscoll, 


then a state senator from Camden 
county, and explained the problem. 
Senator Driscoll acted promptly. He 


sponsored and obtained approval for 
the law which created the First Battal- 
ion, 372nd Infantry, the first Negro 
unit in the New Jersey National Guird. 
The occasion is still memorable to the 
writer for it was then he took the oath 
of office as a second lieutenant along 
with the then Captain George L. Eggel- 
stone and First Lieutenant Gorge J. 
Cole, making us the first Negroes to be 
commissioned as National Guard of- 
ficers in New Jersey. 

Negro citizens were then seeking a 
toe hold in the armed services, and they 
were willing to compromise so that 
colored men might have the opportu- 
nity to defend their country. 

Senator Driscoll subsequently became 
governor and his inaugural ceremonies 
were barely over when he started his 


plan of * ‘full citizenship” for all citi- 
zens of New Jersey. Realizing that 
more “purposeful legislation” was 
needed, he began a program that 


eventuated in the adoption of the 1947 
New Jersey Constitution, a document 
that has been termed modern, stream- 
lined, and efficient. This new charter 
sifted from the old constitution the use- 
less and the anachronistic, but retained 
all those elements favoring human 
rights and freedom. Clause 5 of Article 
1, Rights and Privileges, reads: “No 
person shall be denied the enjoyment 
of any civil or military right, nor be 
discriminated against in the exercise of 
any civil or military right, nor be 
segregated in the militia or in the pub- 
lic schools, because of religious prin- 
ciples, race, color, ancestry or national 
origin.’ 

Just prior to the adoption of the new 
constitution, the New Jersey NAACP 
State Conference had conducted a com- 
plete survey of the New Jersey school 
situation. The Trenton NAACP, in 
1944, had succeeded in establishing the 
right of all school children to attend 
public schools nearest their homes. And 
because of the desire of returning vet- 
erans to re-enter the National Guard, 
the State Conference had launched 
campaign for integrated units. Luckily, 
the constitutional convention could be 
used as the instrument for achieving 
this objective. 

First positive evidence of the friend- 
ship and understanding of Governor 
Driscoll, with the new constiution as 
an aid, was displayed when members of 
the Trenton NAACP sought the enlist- 
ment of a colored vouth in the 214th 
Infantry, previously all white. Al- 
though there had been meetings with 
National Guard officials looking to pos- 





sible litigation, Governor Driscoll had 
not been idle. Early in January, 1948, 
he had asked the late Secret ry of De- 
fense James Forrestal what action the 
Department of the Army would take if 
the new constitutional order was en- 
forced. At the same time, however, 
National Guard officers were continu- 
ing to establish segregated units; since, 
sO “they declared, New Jersey would lose 
federal recognition and federal funds 
if the state units were integrated. 
Nevertheless, a New Jersey National 
Guard order was issued, It stated: 


Unit commanders are informed that under 
the present Department of the Army policy 
mixed units are not authorized in white units. 

It is directed that Negro personnel, who ap- 
ply for enlistment, continue to be processed 
through unit enlistment committees the same 
as white applicants, and, if accepted, they may 
be notified that upon receipt of a change in 
policy by the Department of the Army, the 
oath will be promptly administered and the 
enlistment completed. 


Secret Order 


This was a_ secret order until 
February 1, when a reporter for the 
Newark Evening News obtained a copy 
and published it that day. Governor 
Driscoll received a copy of this issue 
soon after its appearance and went into 
immediate action. Within a few min- 
utes he had called to the attention of 
the National Guard that “all State 
agencies and departments are required 
to observe the letter and spirit of the 
State Constitution.” He also directed 
that any order of the Department of 
the Army against mixed units be 
“ignored.” 

"The reply of the then Secretary ol 


the Army Kenneth C. Royall on 
February 9, 1948, was a Driscoll vic- 
tory. “I recognize,” Royall wrote, “the 


importance to a soverign state of a con- 
stitutional provision such as yours, and 
I have determined that for the present, 
Army militia units of New Jersey, if 
otherwise qualified, will not be denied 
Federal recognition on the ground of 
non-segregation.” 

After this equitable solution of the 
question of segregation in National 
Guard units, Governor Driscoll turned 
his attention to the school question. 
He directed the Department of Educa- 
tion to make a survey, and when he 
found that the results confirmed the 
major points previously brought out in 
the NAACP report, he promptly went 
into action. He ordered that all con- 
ditions which violated the constitu- 
tional provisions of full equality be 
corrected as of September 1, 1948, or 
that school districts not conforming 
would be denied state funds. Since 
there was never cause for the imposi- 
tion of such drastic punishment, it 
stands as proof and commentary upon 


the effectiveness of the Governor's 
executive action. 

Early in 1948 the Joint Council ¢ 
Civil Liberties, one of whose ak 
ing organizations was the NAACP, pro- 
posed a full civil-rights law, with en- 
forcement to be placed in a state 
agency. It was not designed to remove 
the present civil and criminal remedies 
but to provide an alternative remedy. 
Any aggrieved person, alleging racial 
or religious discrimination in any par- 
ticular situation, could without cost 
file a complaint with the Division 
Against Discrimination, an agency of 
the Department of Education. Two 
members of the NAACP, Herbert H. 
late, council chairman, and J. Mercer 
Burrell, helped write the proposed law. 
Public hearings were held on the bill, 
introduced by assemblywoman Grace 
M. Freeman, in August of 1948 and it 
was passed by the assembly. 

Meanwhile, the heavy schedule fol- 
lowed by Governor Driscoll had sapped 
his strength, forcing him to undergo 
an operation, and he was therefore 
absent from Trenton for a long while 
recovering his health. Without his 
aid the bill died in the senate caucus. 
However, the governor’s reaction upon 
his return to duty was prompt. In his 
annual message to the legislature in 
January, 1949, he urged adoption of 
the Freeman Civil- -Rights Bill. The 
bill was passed and in May of this year 
Governor Driscoll signed the bill into 
law, thus completing his pledge of 

“full citizenship.” 

It had required great personal cour- 
age on Governor Driscoll’s part to 
obtain these objectives. And surpris- 
ingly enough most opposition did not 
come from selfish pressure groups but 
was found in those circles which 
habitually urge caution in matters of 
racial reform. They thought his pro- 
gram might be misunderstood or that 
it should. be prefaced with a “complete 
educational program.” This was advice 
not lightly to be tossed aside, but it 
was answered by Governor Driscoll in 
these words: 

The average man is honest and decent. He 
believes in America and our democracy. Scratch 
their surface and vou will find few with the 
germ of bigotry and intolerance in their blood. 
They stand for fair play and a square deal for 
all. I am convinced that New Jersey citizens 
will not oppose this humanitarian program. 

Despite the opposition of the “grad- 
ualists” there were many legislators and 
delegates to the constitutional conven- 
tion, as well as many civic and social 
leaders, who warmly applauded the 
governor's program for human decency. 

Sympathy with this program de- 
signed to give full citizenship to a 
minority people did not stem solely 

(Continued on page 284) 










































































The Crisis 


Mission of the Brazilian Negro 
Experimental Theater 


ESPITE its name the Negro ex- 
1D perimental Theatre is not just a 

theatrical organization with ar- 
tistic goals. It is much more than that. 
It is a social movement which has 
grown out of the present social and 
economic conditions of Brazilians of 
color. Its general aims are to raise their 
cultural level and to enhance their 
individual worth. Although the asso- 
ciative spirit is certainly not innate, it 
is still much more likely to be a char- 
acteristic of enlightened groups on a 
higher cultural level than an attribute 
of the masses. This is why it has been 
rather difficult, as observations of Bra- 
zilian life would suggest, to get men 
and women to work together cooper- 
atively for definite social goals. 

At the very start of our undertaking 
we recognized that the problem with 
which we had to deal demanded use of 
an attractive sociological tactic, or at 
least some sort of non-idealistic action 
with a dash of ideology, that would be 
obvious and readily ‘adaptable to the 
psycho-social patterns which we were 
attempting to change. As a matter of 
fact, study of the experiences of the 
associations! organized by Brazilians of 
color teach the lesson that the majority 
failed precisely because they lacked 
what might be called, in place of a 
better term, “the sociological attitude.” 
Some were born of revolt and organized 
merely to fight (by means of direct 
action) against injustice and color dis- 
crimination. But instead of solving they 
merely intensified the problems” of a 
large segment of the Brazilian people. 
At the other end are those groups 
which were inspired by political con- 
siderations (sometimes legitimate, but 


1, Among such associations have been the 
Civic Center of Palmares (1920-26), the 
Brazilian Negro Front (1931-37), the May 13th 
Club, November 15th Club, and many others. 
(Translator’s note) 


By Abdias Nascimento 


Purpose of the Negro Experi- 

mental Theater, explains its 

founder-president, is to channel 

the persistent religious and dra- 

matic traditions of Brazilian 

Negroes into a constructive so- 
cial program 


often not) and which have aimost al- 
ways been the handmaidens of private 
interests. Thus in one way or another 
the life of such associations has been 
ephemeral, or they led such a pre- 
carious existence that they produced 
nothing of positive value; except, per- 
haps, a momentary diversion. 

How explain this? Why was it that 
these organizations either disappeared 
or lost whatever effectiveness they 


Courtesy G. Schuyler 


ABDIAS NASCIMENTO, founder-president of 
the Brazilian Negro Experimental Theater and 
editor of its official organ, Quilombo. 





might have had without leaving any 
tangible benefits, as so many of them 
did despite their noble aims and prac- 
tical goals, even when guided by execp- 
tional men? My own idea is that (and 
the facts support my point of view) 
though their goals were often correctly 
fixed the means selected to attain them 
were inadequate. 

This is a commonplace phenomenon 
in the life of every group and individ- 
ual. In order to fix our goals, we 
must at the same time be sure of the 
effectiveness of the means we are going 
to use to achieve them. A valid con- 
clusion, therefore, is that the leaders 
responsible for organizing these groups 
had more skill at comprehension than 
ability for achievement. Every social 
movement, however, has to consider the 
unavoidable question of means and 
ends, since they are inseperable. 

Therefore the Negro Experimental 
Theater addressed itself to the problem 
of means. This was our field of psy- 
chological polarization to be used as a 
base for a far-reaching social move- 
ment. Because of the low cultural and 
educational status of the mass of col- 
ored Brazilians, they can never be or- 
ganized through the appeal of a purely 
abstract program. They must be or- 
ganized through the magnetic appeal 


of their religious and recreational in- 
terests. We already have these handy 
in the terreiros? and samba schools,’ 


2. Terreiro has various acceptations: 
where an Afro-Brazilian fetishistic cult cere 
mony is held, the ceremony itself, or the tem- 
ple grounds of such a cult. Here it refers to 
the cult and its ceremony. African in origin, 
these religious societies are vigorous and inti- 
mate parts of the lives of thousands of 
Brazilians of color. Common name for them 
in Bahia is candomblé, but they are known 
under different names in other parts of the 
country. For a good non-technical explanation 
of the candomblés of Bahia, consult Edison 
Carneiro’s “The Structure of African Cults in 
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Negro institutions of great vitality and 
with such deep roots that they might 
be called telluric. Hence our conclu- 
sion that we can unite people of color, 
in the mass, only through manipula- 
tion of those paideumatic [Leo Fro- 
benius’ term for the “soul of a cul- 
ture”| survivals in Brazilian society, 
and these are to be found, it so hap- 
pens, in our persistent African cultural 
elements. 

The mentality of our colored popu- 
lation is still pre-literate and prelog- 
ical; learned and logical social tech- 
niques, concepts, and ideas are yet to 
be realized. The Catholic Church un- 
derstood this and during the colonial 
period the success of its missions was 
based on this truth. Successful organ- 
ization of the Negro masses cannot, 
therefore, be based upon ivory-tower 
thinking. It demands utilization of 
their natural mode of life, with a cer- 
tain morphological awareness, in con- 
junction with sociological direction. 

It is with this kind of explanation 
that I wish to point out that the 
Negro Experimental Theater is neither 
a political organization nor a simple 
art group. It is a psycho-sociological 
experiment whose aim is to gradually 
raise the level of deportment of Bra- 
zilian Negroes up to those standards 
prevailing in Brazilian middle and 
upper-class life. This has been the 
function of the Negro Experimental 
Theater. 

Since its founding in 1944, it has es- 
tablished schools for instruction in 
reading and writing and has started 
cultural programs with the help of 
such illustrious intellectuals as profes- 
sors William Rex Crawford [author of 
A Century of Latin-American Thought 
(1944)], at one time cultural attaché to 
the American Embassy in Rio; José 
Carlos Lisbéa, of the University of 
Brazil; Santa Rosa, and Willi Keller; 
writers like Raimundo Souza Dantas, 
Guerreiro Ramos, José Francisco Coel- 
ho, Maria Yed Leite, Ironides Rod- 
rigues, and many other notable figures. 

We have produced three of the Ne- 
gro eer of — O’Neill*, under 


Folk-Lore, 
(Translator’s 


Bahia, The Journal 
Vol. 53, No. 210, 
note) 


of American 
pp. 271-275. 

3. Samba schools or escolas de samba are 
folk institutions which compose lyrics and per- 
fect new samba steps for the carnival parade 
on the Praca Onze in Rio. 
explains Dr. Arthur Ramos 
Negro do Brasil, “is the frontier between 
Negro and white-European culture. It lacks 
precise boundaries, but it is wherever there is 
an inter-penetration of institutions and a 
mutual interchange of cultures.” One of these 
samba schools, that of Rodrigues Alves, also 
wages a campaign against illiteracy. (Trans- 
lator’s note) 


“The Praca Onze,” 
in O Folk-Lore 


QUILOMBO 


TEATRO EXPERIMENTAL DO NEGRO 


Breve historia dessa importante realizacdo artistica e cultural — Suas proéximas produgoes : 
“Aruanda”, “Don Perlimplin e Belisa”, tise: waar “O Caminho da Cruz” 
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Senhor 
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of the recent activities of the 


Brazilian Negro Experimental Theate 


the direction of the author of this ar- 
ticle: The Emperor Jones, All God's 
Chillun Got Wings, and The Dreamy 


Kid; an original play, The Prodigal 
Son, written for us by Lucio Cardoso; 


two poetry recitals, one of the poems 
of Castro Alves®; the other, those of 
Cruz e Souza®. We have launched two 
new authors: Joaquim Ribeiro, with 
Aruanda; and José de Morais Pinho, 
with Children of the Saint; in addition 
to the Auto da Noiva of Rosario Fusco; 
thus inaugurating, so to speak, a Bra- 
zilian regionalism based upon the 

4. In a letter 
mento, O'Neill 
give you permission to stage The 
Jones without any payment to me, and wish 
you all the success in the world for the Negro 
Experimental Theater. I am familiar 
the conditions you describe in regard to the 
Brazilian theater. We had similar conditions 
in our own theater before The Empeor Jones 
was staged in New Yok in 1920—serious roles 
would always be played by white actors in 
black face, with the exception of musical 
comedy and vaudeville, where a few Negroes 
had achieved success. After the great success 
of The Emperor Jones, played originally by 
Charles Gilpin and later by Paul Robeson, the 
way was open for the Negro as a serious actor. 
Now the great difficulty is the lack of suitable 
plays. But I am expecting Negro dramatists 
of real merit to meet this need. In whateve1 
situation you find yourself you may count on 
my cooperation. .. .” Role of Brutus Jones 


Nasci- 
herewith 
Emperor 


(December 6, 
wrote, in 


1944 to Sr. 
part: “I 


with 


was played by the well-known Rio Negro 
lawyer, Aguinaldo Camargo. (Translator’s 
note) 





mythical beliefs and impulses of the 
Negro. 

The Negro Experimental Theater is 
planning this year to participate in the 
bicentennial of the Aryan artist Goethe 
by producing one of his plays. We are 
also producing the Caligula of Albert 
Camus and the Mulatto of Langston 
Hughes, both now in rehearsal. Intro- 
ducing domestics and humble workers, 
for example, to the theatrical stage, as 
well as putting the best Rio society and 
members of the Rio diplomatic corps" 
in touch with our festivities and social 
activities, is one of the major respon- 

(Continued on page 283) 


5» Antonio de Castro Alves (1847-1871) was 
called the “poet of the slaves.” His two most 
famous anti-slavery poems are “Voices from 
\frica,” called by the late Dr. Isaac Goldberg 
“the Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani of the black 
race,” and “The Slave Ship.” (Translator’s 
note) 

6. Joao da Cruz 
pure-blooded Negro, 
Brazilian critic 
modern poet” 


e Souza (1862-1898), a 
has been termed by the 
Andrade Muricy “the major 
of Brazil. Ignoring the prob- 
lems of race, Cruz e Souza took refuge in a 
Baudelairian Satanism. His anniversary was 
celebrated in Brazil last November 24, 1948. 
rranslator’s note) 

7. At the festival held in the ballroom of 
the: Botofogo de Futebol e Regates Club on 
May 13, 1948, following a beauty contest, NET 
got out such notables as the cultural attachés 
of the Argentine and Spanish embassies, rep- 
resentatives from the Venezuelean and Chilean 
embassies, and many notable writers and ar- 
tists. (Translator’s note) 





LEGAL 
Barden Bill: Leslie Perry of the 
Washington bureau has renewed his 


charge that the Barden federal aid to 
education bill is ‘“anti-Negro and 
wholly unacceptable to the NAACP.” 
Mr. Perry participated in a round-table 
discussion at a meeting called by Chair- 
man Lesinski (D.-Mich.) of the House 
Education and Labor Commitee, where 
the Barden bill is presently stalled. 

The NAACP called for the enact- 
ment of the version of the federal aid 
to education bill passed by the Senate 
last spring, with “an amendment to 
prohibit racial segregation of pupils.” 
~ Pointing out that the bill allots fed- 
eral money to the states without any 
safeguard for equitable distribution to 
Negro pupils, Mr. Perry revealed that 
Congressman Graham Barden  (D.- 
N.C.), sponsor of the controy ersial bill 
and chairman of the committee hold- 
ing hearings on it, refused to allow the 
NAACP an opportunity to testify in 
opposition to it. 


Birmingham Racial Zoning: Con- 
tinuing its campaign for abolition of 
local racial zoning laws following the 
bombing of two Negro ministers’ 
homes in an area zoned exclusively for 
white residence, the Birmingham, 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 
that 


roll against 


ship 











\labama, branch wired Governor 
James E. Folsom urging that “the 
prestige of your office be ‘mobilized in 
the direction of bringing harmony and 
peace in the Birmingham zoning dis- 
pute within the framework of the fed- 
eral courts.” 

During the past ten days, wires insist- 
ing upon “recognition of the uncon- 
stitutionally of all racial zoning laws” 
and asserting that the NAACP “will 
settle for nothing less than total aboli- 
tion of all racial zoning,” have been 
dispatched by A. C. Maclin, president 
of the Birmingham branch, and J. J. 
Green, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the branch, to the following 
state and city officials, in addition to 
Governor Folsom: James Morgan, 
Birmingham Commissioner of Public 
Improvements; Cooper Green, presi- 
dent of the City Commision; Eugene 
Connor, Commisioner of Public Safety; 
and A. P. Carmichael, State Attorney 
General. Investigations of the bomb- 
ings were urged of Sheriff Holt Mc- 
Dowell of the Jefferson County Court 
House, Birmingham and of the United 
States Department of Justice. 

Charging that a “vile campaign of 
hostility and intimidation” is being 
conducted against Attorney Arthur D. 
Shores for his work in the Association’s 


New 
1948 


La., 
preparation 


of the Orleans, 


for in for solicitation 


Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battlefront 


of 


The Crisis 


fight against the zoning laws, the 
branch also wired to the ‘Birmingham 
C ity Commission its protest against the 
“persecution and bitter atacks and per- 
sonal assaults’ leveled against the 


NAACP attorney. 


RECREATIONAL 


Park Bias: Secretary of the Interior 
Julius A. Krug has assured Roy Wil- 
kins acting secretary, that “‘non-segre- 
gation remains the firm policy of ‘the 
National Park Service and the Interior 
Department” and that “there will be 
no backward steps of any sort” in the 
administration of swimming pools and 
other recreational areas in the District 
of Columbia. 

In response to a wire sent by Mr. 
Wilkins on July 5, protesting the pro- 
posed transfer of the administration of 
these park areas from the Interior De- 
partment ‘to the D. C. Recreation 
Board, Secretary Krug stated firmly 
that “No assignments of park land will 
be offered to the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board without complete as- 
surance and a clear stipulation that all 
areas now operating on a non-segre- 
gated basis would remain non-segre- 
gated.” The NAACP had decried the 
contemplated transfer as a “surrender 
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pro- THE HILL TOP RIDING CLUB, a leading entry in the June 12 parade of the Kansas City, Mo., branch. The parade, 
n of which featured floats, decorated automobiles, and marching units, was given to boost the branch membership. 
De- 
ition | ‘ ‘ ; 
rmly | to the forces of disorder and bigotry’ 
wil] | alter “bands of white hoodlums” rioted 
nbia | against Negroes at the Anacostia Park 
e a. swimming pool in Washington. 
t all Mr. Krueg indicated that the Ana 
egre- | costia Park pool, “closed when it ap 
egre- | peared that its continued operation 
the | would result in further and_ possibly 
nder more serious disorders,” will be re 
opened soon. “We shall make every 


possible effort,” the Interior Depart- 
{ ment official promised, “to insure that 
the majority of citizens anxious to 
make use of ow public recreation fa- 
cilities may do so without either mob 
interference or surrender to vicious 
prejudice.” 





EMPLOYMENT 


Saizan Case: An offer of employment 
as a clerk in the New Orleans post 
office, with seniority dating from the 
time he was the victim of discrimina- 
tion in 1946, was recommended for 
Paul M. Saizan, a disabled veteran, 
by the President’s Fair Employment 
Board. Officials of the post office have 
advised the NAACP that they antici- 
pate compliance with the Board’s rec- 
ommendations, which otherwise are 
subject to enforcement by President 
Truman. 





Ransom 

Mr. Saizan, wounded in a mine ex- STOP THE MUSIC WINNER, Mrs. Julia Herbert af Philadelphia, Pa., is shown taking out a 

plosion during the Italian campaign, is life membership in the NAACP as she presents her check to the Philadelphia branch. She 

now working in the railway mail ser- feels that her contribution is the best investment that can be made for the future since her 

3 4 good fortune last April. Receiving the check is Mrs. J. Flossie Reddick, membership secretary 

of the Philadelphia branch; looking on are (L to R) Father Jesse Anderson, campaign chairman; 

George Morris and Mrs. Viola Allen, both district directors in the campaign; and Rev. Theo- 
dore Lewis, branch president. 





vice. The transfer to the post office 
would give him approximately two 
years of seniority. In his case, the 










FEMININE SPECTATORS at the 


ant:-Communists 


Acme 


riots in Peekskill, N. Y., on September 


” 


4. Other members of the mob went further and hurled rocks at cars and bussés carrying con- 


certgoers from the concert. 


More than 145 persons were injured during the melee and at least 


30 were treated at Peekskill hospital. 


Board said, “On a review of their rec- 
ords, it does not appear that the eli- 
gible selected was superior to Mr. Sai- 
zan in practical qualifying civilian ex- 
perience and army service. ... No ade- 
quate reason was given for passing over 
Mr. Saizan.”’ 

While expressing pleasure over the 
victory in Mr. Saizan’s case, Clarence 
Mitchell, NAACP labor - secretary, 
sharply criticized the Board fon not 
making a finding of discrimination in 
fourteen other cases presented at a 
hearing along with Mr. Saizan’s com- 
plaint by Mr. Mitchell and two repre- 
sentatives of the National Alliance of 
Postal Employees, William Jason and 
Arthur J. Chapital, on June 28. All of 


these complainants are veterans except 
one. Eight are now working in the post 
office department, but two of these 
have only temporary employment, 
Those with permanent appointments 
are working in the railway mail service 
and the post office in Los Angeles, 
California. 





What the Branches 
Are Doing 





CALIFORNIA: A university chapter of the 
NAACP has been organized on the campus of 
the UNiversity OF CALIFORNIA at Berkeley. 


The Crisis 


Founded in May by Charles L. Turner, a grad- 
uate student in political science, the chapter 
received its charter in June from the national 
office. 

Officers elected for 1949 are James Clark, } 
president; Edward Parnell. vice-president: Cecil | 
Jones, treasurer; and Caroline Scuthard, sec 
retary. | 


District OF Co_umBia: Clear evidence of dis- 
crimination in public education is set forth in 
the “Report of a Survey of the Public Schools 
of the District of Columbia,” edited by George 
Strayer. The evidence of discrimination by 
race falls in certain broad areas: general in- 
adequacy of school buildings, including their 
sites; over-crowded classes; and_ insufficient 
number of teachers, together with restricted 
curriculum and opportunities. These discrep- 
ancies between the education afforded white 
children in Divisions 1-9 and Negro children 
in Divisions 10-13 occur consistently on every 
level of education from kindergarten through 
high school. 


New Jersey: In BERGEN COUNTY a special 
committee headed by Ida Davis of Teaneck 
sponsored a cocktail party on July 23 for the 
purpose of raising funds for the 40th anniver- 
sary of the NAACP. Checks totaling $125 
were sent to the national office as result of this 
entertainment. In addition to Miss Davis there 
were Mrs. Cora G. Flowers, Mr. and Mrs 
Charles Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Weber 
Esther Stuart, Lawrence Kelly, A. David Rice 
and Michael Charney. 

According to a ruling made in August by 
state commissioner of education John H. Boss- 
hart, racial segregation on New Jersey school 
trips is illegal. In a notice to all local school 
superintendents and principals, Dr. Bosshart 
said: 

“It is my opinion that it is illegal for the 
Board of Education to take members of the 
senior class or any other class on any trip 
within or outside of New Jersey if pupils are 
segregated because of religious principles, race, 
color, ancestry or national origin.” 

Senior class trips to Washington are custom- 
ary in many New Jersey high schools. Trips 
will be permitted so long as it is not necessary 
to segregate pupils at hotels or eating places 


A —EE 


New York: The Bronx branch has protested 
against the discriminatory dismissal of six 
Negro addressograph operators and their re- 
placement by six whites in the district office, 
Veterans Administration, 346 Broadway, New 
York City. The six Negroes were dismissed 
despite the fact that they are World War Il 
veterans and had obtained civil-service exam- 
ination grades higher than those received by 
many of the employees who were retained in 
employment. 


Onto: The CINCINNATI branch has announced 
a plan for the conducting of voting schools in 
different areas of the city. A survey of ballots 
cast during the last election revealed as many 
as fifteen percent as invalid. This is the reason 
the branch feels it necessary to conduct 4a 
voting school. 


VirGINIA: Report of workers in the member 
ship drive of the ROANOKE branch, with the 
“Reds” led by Richard Birkes and the “Blues” 
by Lloyd Ziegler, is as follows: Walter Rose, 
$5: Mrs. Mary Law, $5; Earl Reynolds, $8 
Byron Smith, $8; Mrs. Lucy Poindexter, $10; 
Mrs. LeGrande, $10; Nancy Harber, $16; Ashby 
Taylor, $20; Bennie Reynolds, $26; Fred 
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BAY) 
ae Brown, $46; Walter Muse, $30; Mrs. Pearl 
apter Henry, $32; Mrs. Bernice Jordan, $42; Feasie 
anal Wilson, $60; Rev. James R. Johnson, Jr., $63; 
Joseph Fukker, $76; Lloyd Ziegler, $104; Rich- 
4...) ard Birkes, $112; Edward Norman, $152; C. C. 
ae Williams, $170; Justine Spencer, $262. 
eci 
sec 
} 
f dis- What the Regions 
th in 
hools | Are Doing 
eorge } 
n by 
al in- SOUTHWEsT: Roy Wilkins, acting secretary of 
their the NAACP, was featured speaker at the 
ficient thirteenth annual convention of the Texas 
ricted State NAACP in WACO, September 16-18. Mr. 
screp- Wilkins addressed the closing mass meeting of 
white the three-day confab on Sunday, Septembet 
ildren 18, at the Second Baptist church, 1215 South 
every Second Street. 
rough State secretary Maceo Smith, in commenting 
on Mr. Wilkin’s visit, inferred a special sig- 
special nificance: 
nlc Ri, Was cleat at the recent 40th Annual 
ass the | NAACP Convention in Los Angeles,” stated 
= = Mr. Smith, “that the entire country regards 
. $195 | the Southwest as the area where the key bat- 
of this | tles for civil rights are taking place. Mr. Wil- 
s there kins himself acknowledges this and expressed 


eagerness to come to our conference to speak 
to us and with us. We invite all to 
attend our closing Sunday meeting to hear Mr. 
Wilkins, admission free. He is a great speaker, 
as those of us fortunate enough to have heard 
his keynote address at the Convention in Los 
Angeles will testify.” 

Theme of the 
Out Our 


counsel 


the University of Texas law school; and Dr 
Smith, Houston dentist whose court 


suit broke the back of the white primary. Mr. 


— 
school 
school 


Lonnie E. 


Conference was “Rounding 


— 
a 


osshart 10-Year Civil Rights Pian,” a pro- Smith and Mr. Sweatt received merit awards 
| gram adopted at the Corpus Christi Confer- from the State Conference, the presentations 

for the} mee in 1940 which called for defeat of the being made by Attorney W. J. Durham, Dallas, 

of the Democratic White Primary system, defeat of ocal counsel in both cases. 

ny trip segregation in education and abrogation of a 

oe Texas's jim crow laws. AustIN, Texas: Another thrilling page of 

pils o Prominently programmed along with Mr. history was written when on August 19 Dr. 

“S, FACE Wilkins was Heman Marion Sweatt, the fa- Theophilus S. Painter, president of the Univer- 

er mous “Sweatt Case” plaintiff seeking entry to _ sitv of Texas, notified a Negro vouth by letter 

Trips | 

ecessary BEATEN AND BLOODY, this man sits in the middle of the street while police check members 

places of the mob which attacked and stoned him during a race riot on June 21 at a swimming pool 
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PEEKSKILL RIOT—The windshield of this car was smashed and it was overturned during the 
violence that broke out following a concert by Paul Robeson. 


that his application for admission to the Uni- 
versity of Texas medical school had been “re- 
ceived, processed and evaluated” and that as 
a result, the young man would be accepted in 
the medical school when it opened next month. 

Phe youth is Herman Barnett, 23, gradu- 
ated last June with honors from Samuel Hus- 
ton college here. He is a native of Lockhart, 
miles distant from Austin, and is an 
ex-soldier who served as pilot in the Army 
\ir Corps. Mr. Barnett was among the forty- 
one Negro students who made mass applica- 
tion to the University of ‘Texas on April 27. 
Manual application having been refused, Mr. 
Barnett submitted his application to the dean 
of the UT Medical School by mail May 11, 
and it was this presentation which was favor- 
ably acted upon. 

Still stubbornly 
Negro was really 


a few 


declining to concede that a 
becoming a member of the 
medical school student body, the University of 
Texas has adopted the ostrich-like maneuver of 


insisting that Mr. Barnett register at Texas 
State University for Negroes at Houston and 
thus become a student of that institution, 


after which he is to be admitted to the medical 
school at Galveston as a contract student. 
Speculation is rife as to what effect Mr. 
Barnett’s acceptance will have on the Sweatt 
the U. S. Supreme 
Court on the issue of whether or not Heman 
Marion Sweatt of Houston can further be 
denied admission to the University of Texas 
school of law. At Dallas, Donald Jones, NAACP 
regional secretary, registered the opinion that 
“it-is difficult to see how denial of Mr. Sweatt 
to study law in the University of Texas school 
of law can long stand up against the accom- 
plished fact of Mr. Barnett’s admission to the 
medical school, a branch of the university. 
“To all intents and purposes,” Jones went 
on, “any logical denial of Mr. Sweatt has been 


case, soon to go before 


Osioin 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, for the summer, of the University chapter of the NAACP at Berke- 


ley, California. 
co-chairman membership committee; 
chairwoman 


John 


program and research 


are Isaac 


Mi 
and if a 


Barnett 


segregated 


the admission of 


Negroes, 


invalidated by 
Both 
pattern is relaxed for one simply because it is 


men are 


financially inexpedient to enjoin it, then there 








exists no reasonable and just grounds why the 
pattern should not be relaxed for the other. 
e 99 J: 
“On the Beam” With 
. " . 
Youth Councils 
THE ELIMINATION OF SEGREGATION IN’ EAST 
Cuicaco THEATERS. Early in the month of 
September, 1948, the East Chicago youth 
council voted unanimously to take definite 


action in eliminating segregation in the thea 


and Lora Heims, acting secretary. 
Jones and 


Seated from left to right are Siegfried Hess, acting treasurer; Doretha Daniela, 
Turner, 


committee: 


Ukita, 


shown 


committee; Yo 
Not 


chairman executive 


Willard Osthin 


ters of Last Chicago. This action was to be 
divided into three major categories: arbitra 
tion, legal action and picketing. 

Immediately alter meeting with the vouth 
committee of the senior branch, actual con 
tact was made with the owners of the five 
theaters by correspondence and arbitration 
The results with the various theaters were 
as follows 

[he owner of the American and Broadway 
theatres admitted segregating his patrons in 
regard to color at the American theater. He 
refused to do anvthing to correct this con- 
dition until the other theaters took definite 
action to abolish this insult to Negroes. 

The Broadway theater, with go per cent of 


its customers belonging to minority groups, 
has never been segregated 
The owner of the Garden Theater never 


AN ENTRY in the June 12 
parade of the Kansas City, 
Mo., branch. Front seat 
(L to R); J. R. Lillard 
and Clarence Owens; rear 
seat: Richard Tillman, 
Jr., and Horatio Davis, 
parade marshall. 


Hall 





The Crisis 


answered our correspondence and was always 
too busy to arbitrate. 

The Vic and Indiana theaters belong to a 
chain of theaters, operating mainly in Ham- 
East Chicago. The dis 
trict manager of this chain declared that such 
never existed in his 
that the patrons 
theater in regard 
not to color, 
that the 
better for Negroes on the 
far right-hand side of theater 

When told that such remarks and explana- 
insult to the 
that if 


mond, Whiting, and 


a word as “segregation” 
vocabulary. He explained 
the 
accustics” 


Indiana 
and 


were seated in 
to the “sound 


Strangely enough they believed 


sound accustics were 
this 


tions were an intelligence of 


colored people and such conditions 


were not immediately corrected, legal action 
would be taken, the management then wel- 
comed colored people to sit anywhere they 
wished, thus bringing to an end twenty years 
of strict segregation at the Indiana theater 

Ihe Vic theater of the same chain still 
refused to discontinue segregation at this 
time. 

On December 8, 1948, two youth council 
members were refused admission to the left 
hand side of the Vic theater because of their 
color. 

On January 5, 1949. the owner of the Amer- 


ican theater met with a committee appointed 
by the youth council. A compromise was of- 
fered to the vouth council. If thev would 
call off the "pickets the theater would allow 
colored to sit in 80 per cent of the theater 
seats, leaving the remaining 20 per cent for 
those whites who refused to sit wih he col- 
ored. To his outrageous proposal we promptly 


announced that as long as one seat in the 
theater was segregated we would continue to 
walk. 


Deeply angered by our statement, the owner 


boasted that he would start showing Spanish 
pictures at the American and show colored 
movies at the non-segregated Broadway thea- 
ter, still keeping the Negro trade 

In answer to this boast pickets began walk- 
ing in front of the Broadway theater the fol- 
lowing day. So successful was this move that 
the total income of the Broadway theater for 
the first night did not exceed ten dollars. The 
next night the Broadway ceased showing 
English speaking pictures, replacing them 


with Spanish films 

To counteract this move the pickets at the 
Broadway theater wore Spanish placards and 
distributed over four thousand Spanish leaflets, 
explaining the situation, at the doors. 

On January 29, 1949, the owner again called 
the committee, this time to announce that all 
forms of segregation in the American theater 
would This 
end of continuous 
picketing at this theater, through three suc 
cessive cold waves, with temperatures falling 
nea 


immediately be abolished. 


brought to an six weeks 


and below zero 

[wo weeks before the American theater dis- 
continued segregation the Garden theater 
made a public announcement that the policy 
of the theater had been changed from strict 
segregation to a non-segregational policy. 

By the first of February, 1949, the Vic thea- 
ter the theater still segregating in 
East Chicago. Legal had been filed 
against this theater by two of the youth coun 
cil members, Wendell Campbell and Charles 
Brown. By February 7, 1949, the deadline 
set for the return of the affidavits, the Vic 


was only 


suits 
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theater had discontinued segregaiton and the 
pickets were removed. the 
attorney for the Vic theater asked for a settle- 
ment of the law suits out court. The 
results of the setthement were that both 
parties, the theater and the youth council, 
would make public statements to the effect 
that in the future people of all races, creeds 
and colors would be treated with courtesy and 
equality at the Vic theater, and a public Gis 
missal of the cases in court under the same 
conditions as stated above 

On February 8, 1949, all citizens were al- 
they chose in the thea- 
ters East Chicago. Negroes were allowed 
to unmolested in all parts of the theaters 
of East Chicago without fear of embarassment 
for the first time since 1928. 


On February 3, 


ot 


lowed to sit wherever 
ol 


sil 


News CAPSULES FROM YOUTH COUNCILS: CAM 
BRIDGE, OHIO, had a “Miss NAACP Youth 
contest which was 


climaxed with a sweethearts’ ball and corona- 


Council’ popularity 


tion on March 17. Three youth council mem- 


bers are representatives on the Cambridge 
committee for FEPC. Delegates were sent to 
the youth legislative conference in Washing- 
ton 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, has four active councils. 
A plan is being worked out for inter-council 
cooperation in the Queen City. 

The Ike Smalls award winner in 1948, the 
Dayton, Ohio, youth council, it is reported, 
worked long and hard to clean, paint and 
redecorate the basement of their adviser’s 
home for their Valentine’s Day ball. All who 
attended had a swell time in the Blue Room. 
The youth council had a swimming and thea- 
ter party. Their education committee 


vestigating discrimination in local schools. 


is in 

THE MILWAUKKE, WISCONSIN, YOUTH COUN- 
ci. is concerned about the failure of young 
Negroes to remain in school until graduation. 

“The Council feels that it is necessary to 
learn the facts about our young people, their 
aspirations, and their achievements. We want 
to be the coordinating unit in our com- 
munity which can reach young people and 
aid them in their efforts to become adequately 
trained and correctly placed in employment. 
To do this, the council has planned,a year’s 


project which includes securing facts from 
schools, high school graduates and_ social 
agencies. 


“We will study the efforts nationally which 
relate to fair employment, equal educational 
opportunities, and labor legislation. Our year’s 
program includes recreation, but that will be 
in line with our goal to reach and inspire 
all young people to have the courage to pre- 
pare for a better future.” 





Book Reviews 





THE JAPANESE EVACUATION 


Americans Betrayed: Politics and the Jap- 
anese Evacuation. By Morton Grodzins. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1949. XVII+-445pp. $5.00. 


Those of us who want to see something bet- 
ter in the way oi human relations than man- 
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NEW HOME OFFICE of the Golden State Mutual Life Insurance Company of Los Angeles, 
California, Designed by the famous architect Paul Williams, the building is located at Adams 
Boulevard at Western Avenue and was constructed at a cost of $956,000, furnishings and equip- 
ment not included. 100, an employee cafeteria, a 
lounge, medical laboratory, library, auto-park, a public address system, and a Seeburg Music 
System which plays music intermittently during working hours. Artists Hale Woodruff and 
Charles Alston painted murals portraying the history of the Negro in California and these are 
located in the lobby along with a bronze late William 
Nickerson, Jr. Beavers. 
chairman of the board of directors and Norman O. Houston is president. 


The building has an auditorium seating 


bust of the company’s founder, the 
The bust was done by sculptor Richmond Barthé. 
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kind has evolved would do well to read Mor- 
ton Grodzins’ comprehensive analysis of the 
evacuation of Japanese-Americans from the 
West Coast in 1942, Americans Betrayed. 

If it does nothing else, this analysis proves 
once again the need for large scale social ac- 
tion in a democracy. By describing closely 
the actions and words of officials 
and organizational leaders (both the big and 
little people) the that there 
were many more demanding a mass evacua- 
tion than opposing it. 

Half the people did not expect it to happen 
because it was unconstitutional, and the other 
However. the real 


numerous 


author shows 


half was apathetic as usual. 
danger lay in the widespread public belief in 
the lies about Japanese sabotage at Pearl Har- 
bor. And the same thing was expected on the 
West Coast. 

Americans Betrayed is a good political text- 
book not only for those who work in the field 
of race relations and political action, but for 
the ordinary citizen who should know how 
political decisions are made affecting human 
lives and welfare. As far as general conclu- 
sions are concerned they are already known to 
those interested in the subject: That powerful 
industrial and agricultural forces started the 
whole movement, that West Coast congress- 
men were at first alone in their demands, ex- 
cept for a few Southerners, and that gradually 
local and state officials fell in line as the 
movement gained momentum. Attorney Gen- 
eral Warren (now Governor Warren) is the 
author’s prize exhibit of a public man who 
suddenly switched his “line.” 

The real value of this work is its full pres- 
entation of all sides of the picture, following 
exhaustive research through newspapers, mag- 
azines, letters, notes, and conversations with 
the people directly involved. Through this 
study we will long remember the fine stand 
taken by the Justice Department as well as 
the few important groups that did oppose the 
evacuation when it became imminent: church 
groups, civil liberties organizations, and the 
NAACP. 

Had liberals been aware earlier, had the 
Japanese Americans been better organized and 
politically mature (which is a good deal to 
expect of a group whose average age is 21), 
had the people on the West Coast realized 
what was developing before they were over- 
whelmed by hysteria, there might never have 
been an evacuation. 

The total effects of this mass movement are 
yet to be felt. Juvenile delinquency has be- 
come a problem among the Japanese in Cal- 
ifornia since their return to the Coast; many 
families are still on relief and living in make- 
shift quarters; all this four years after their 
return and seven years after leaving their 
original homes. These are heartbreaking 
facts. 

On the other hand, the Nisei (second gen- 
eration Japanese who are citizens) have rap- 
idly come of age politically and have pro- 
moted themselves into the status of a “major 
minority group.” Those who moved to other 
parts of the country, to the Middle West and 
the East, have had much better deals than they 
ever could have had on the West Coast. These 
are the good features. 

Grodzins did not intend to show the socio- 
logical implications of the evacuation, or its 
effect upon the people involved though his 
sympathy is with them. He deals with the 





WILLIAM HOWARD, Fulbright scholar 1949- 


50 at the University of Glasgow, Scotland 


(See page 264). 


subject in its relation to government and the 
policy-making process. To him more impor- 
tant than the short-run effect on 120,000 peo- 
ple, was the long-run effect on all Americans. 
The event was less important “as a crisis pro- 
gram than as a permanent legacy of govern- 
mental action.” less important as a “historical 
incident than as a legal precedent,” and less 
important “as a policy of government than as 
a demonstration of the policy-making process.” 
Ina SUGIHARA 


RELIGIOUS SURVIVALS 


Candomblés da Bahia [Afro-Brazilian Re- 
ligious Societies of Bahia]. Por Edison 
Carneiro. Bahia: Publicagoes do Museu do 
Estado, No. 8, 1948. 140pp. 


This little book presents in popular form 
the fruit of many years of research on the part 
of its author, the well-known anthropologist 
and journalist, Edison de Souza Carneiro. Cer- 
tainly if anyone is equipped to write a popular 
survey of the Afro-Brazilian religion of Bahia, 
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The Negro Mother appeals to America 
for Justice to her Children. In forceful dialog 
and song, the Negro Children tell their con- 
tribution to American Life. 

Colorful—Forceful—Easily Staged—Suitable 
for Churches, Schools, Youth Groups. 


Playing Time: 45 Minutes to one Hour 50¢ 
per copy, in lots of four or more. No fewer 
than four copies sold on an order. 
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Sr. Carneiro is. For years he has studied the 
candomblés, was active in the formation of the 
Union of Afro-Brazilian Sects of Bahia. and 
has authored two technical studies of the sub- 
ject, Religioes Negras (1936) and Negros Ban- 
tus (1937). He is a native of Bahia and son 
of the noted scholar and writer Dr. Antonio 
Joachim de Souza Carneiro, author, among 
dozens of other books, of African Myths in 
Brazil. 

It is impossible in a review to go into de. 
tail on the canlomblés; but this rough out- 
line, I hope, will suffice. The candombleés of 
Bahia are of Slave Coast origin, chiefly Yoru. 
ba and Ewe. They represent survivals of 
West African religious beliefs fused with Ca- 
tholicism and the magico-religious patterns of 
the Brazilian indigenes. They are really like 
independent churches, each led by a special- 
ist who serves as an intermediary between 
man and the gods. There is an elaborate 
pantheon, African in origin but frequently 
identified with saints of the Catholic Church, 
with a supreme being and many minor deities 
known as orishas, usually personifications of 
aspects of nature. Complete authority is in. 
vested in the priesthood, consisting either of 
a father or mother of the saint; but in Bahia 
they are generally women, mothers-of-the-saint. 
There are also devotees consecrated to the 
orishas and known as sons or daughters of the 
saint, but as with the priesthood they are 
chiefly women. 

There are ceremonial houses or temples 
known as terreiros; guardians or protectors 
of the temples known as organs; a holy of 
holies with its altar; ceremonial procedures 
and rituals; initiation ceremonies for sons 
and daughters of the saints; animal sacrifices, 
songs, dances, and a sacred language, usually 
Nago; and particular days devoted to re- 
ligious ceremonies. , 

Oldest of these religious organizations in 
Bahia, according to the author, is the Can- 
domblée do Engenho Velho, founded in 1830 
by three Negro women from the Slave Coast. 
“There are today about one hundred candom- 
blés in Bahia; and, if we estimate an average 
of three hundred individuals in each, there 
are probably 30,000 adherents of the candom- 
blés in a city of less than 400,000 inhabitants.” 
Note, however, that the Brazilian census of 
1940 gives Bahia or Sao Salvador only 290,443 
inhabitants instead of our author’s estimated 
400,000. Of the sixty-seven organizations reg: 
istered with the Union of Afro-Brazilian Sects 
of Bahia in 1937, thirty were of Sudanese 
origin; twenty-one Bantu; fifteen, Amerin- 
dian; and one, Afro-indigene. 

All candomblés are located in outlying see 
tions of the city, in the middle of the forest, 
or places difficult of access. Their members 
are usually blacks or dark mulattoes, and 
their daughters-of-the-saint generally come 
from the working classes, dressmakers, domes- 
tics, and sellers of cooked delicacies in the 
streets. Chief of the candomblé, however, al- 
most never lives in the establishment, but in 
a private residence in the city. 

The religion of the candombleé is a part of 
the daily round. “It is not a vague spiritual 
communion, symbolic and remote, as in Ca 
tholicism, nor simply a transient and acci- 
dental tie with the dead, as in spiritism. For 
the two worlds meet in the candomblé. In 
the terreiro the gods and the dead rub shoul: 
ders with the living. They hear their com- 
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plaints, give counsel, grant favors, mediate 
their quarrels, prescribe remedies for their 


ills. and console them in their sorrows. The 
celestial world is not far off and superior, and 
the believer can talk directly with his gods, 
thus profiting from their beneficence. This 
is the reason for the extraordinary vitality of 
the candomblé and explains why it has suc- 
cessfully resisted police terror and the alarm- 
ist campaigns of journalists.” 

The Candomblés da Bahia is solidly based 
on scholarship and written in a simple under- 
standable style with a minimum of technical 
terms. It makes interesting reading for an- 
thropologists and students of religion alike. 
There is a glossary of terms used in the can- 
domblé, a list of famous mothers and fathers 
of the saints, and a brief bibliography of the 
Brazilian Negro. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs and with drawings by Paulo Flores. 
There are musical transcriptions by Marshall 
Levins. 
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TO THE AMERICAN NEGRO 
SOLDIERS 


By Léopold Sédar Senghor 


M. Senghor, who represents Senegal 
in the French Chamber of Deputies 
and whose anthology was reviewed by 
René Maran in the May issue of THE 
Crisis, published this tribute to the 
American Negro soldier in Hosties 
noires (Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1948). 


I did not recognize you at first, impris- 
oned in your tight-fitting uniforms 
the color of sadness. 

I did not recognize you under the 
gourd of the unplumed helmet. 


RIO DE JANEIRO'S main street, the 


beautiful 


Avenida Rio Bianco, 
great statesmen. 


I did not recognize the tremulous quiv- 
ering of your iron horses that 
drink but do not eat. 

No longer do you ride the noble ele- 
phant, instead it is the barbaric 
heaviness of pre-historic monsters. 

So resolute was your face that I did not 
recognize you. 

I only felt the warmth of your 
hand, and I gave my 
“Africa!” 

And I found once again the lost laugh- 
ter, I greeted the age-old voice and 
the rumbling of the Congo Falls. 

Brothers, I do not know whether it 
was you who bombarded the ca- 
thedrals, the pride of Europe, 

Whether you were the lightning with 
which God has burned Sodom and 


brown 
name: 


Gomorrah. 
No, you are the messengers of His 
mercy, the breath of spring afte 


winter. 

To those who had forgotten laughter 
—they used only a crooked smile— 

To those who no longer knew anything 
but the salty savor of tears and the 
irritating odor of blood, 

You bring the springtime of Peace and 
hope at the end of the vigil, 

And their night is filled with milky 
sweetness, the blue fields of the 
sky are covered with flowers, the 
silence sings gently. 

You bring them the sun. The ai) 
crackles with liquid whispers and 
crystalline chirping, and silky flut- 
tering of wings. 

The trees—cities in the sky—are warm 
with nests. 
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of Brazil’s 


3S 


On the joyous streets, boys are playing 
with their dreams. 

Men are dancing before their machines 
and are amazed to find themselves 
singing. 

The eyelids of school girls are rose 
petals, fruits are ripening on vir- 
gin breasts 

And the hips of women—oh! sweetness! 
—are bountifully growing heavy. 

Black brothers, warriors whose lips are 
flowers that sing—Oh! the delight 
of surving winter!—I salute you as 
messengers of peace. 


(Translated from the French 
by Vashti and Mercer Cook) 





Experimental .Theater 


(Continued from page 275) 
sibilities of Brazil and its national the- 
ater. Such stimulating occasions help 
in the development of personality and 
are opportunities which have been 
made available to Brazilian Negroes 
and mulattoes through the instrumen- 
tality of the Negro Experimental 
Theater. 

And we are successfully giving social 
‘valorization” to the eugenic riches of 
the black and mulatto woman through 
our annual Boneca de Pixe and Rainha 
das Mulatas contests.. It is in this way 
that we are carrying out a program for 
the development of popular apprecia- 
tion of beauty and the exaltation of 
the best values in Brazilian civilization. 
We shall soon start the National Negro 
Institute as an organ of NET, along 
with a group-therapy sc hool, offering 
courses in dancing, choral singing, and 
acting. 

Such is the physiognomy and spirit 
of the Negro Experimental Theater. In 
fact, the Brazilian colored population, 
by virtue of its low cultural status, 
lacks the necessary preparation for a 
clear understanding of its own prob- 
lems. The Experimental Theater pro- 
poses to be this indispensable instrn- 
ment to help in the mental and psy- 
chological liberation of the Brazilian 
Negro. 

(Translated from the Portuguese 
by James W. Ivy) 





8. Winner of the Boneca de Pixe or beau- 
tiful black-woman contest in 1948 was 17-year- 
old Maria Teresa. Mercedes Batista, of the 
corps de ballet of the Municipal Theater, 
elected Queen of Mulatto Women in 

The boneca de pixe is the 
Brazilian-Negro folk-lore and 
series involving the jaboti or 


was 
1948. 
“tar-baby” of 
figures in a 
Brazilian turtle. 
Only pretas or black women were eligible for 
the beautiful black woman contest. Even 
brown-skinned women were disbarred. (Trans 
lator’s note) 















































Full Citzenship 


(Continued from page 273) 


Driscoll’s activities in 
public life. It is of long duration. It 
really began in his home with the in- 
fluence of his parents: deeply religious, 
considerate, fair and unprejudiced, 
they opposed the current thinking that 
the Negro should receive only the 
crumbs of American citizenship. Only 
his mother, Mrs. Alfred Robie Driscoll, 
is now living and she is a familiar fig- 
ure to members of the Camden 
NAACP, of which she herself has been 
a long-time member, She is an ardent 
disciple of “full citizenship” and makes 
it known her in appearances at NAACP 
meetings. Not only has she shown hei 
faith in this area, but she is likewise a 
founder and active member of the Cam 
den County Intercultural Group whose 
membership includes all races and re 
ligions. This is the influence that so 
richly prepared Governor Driscoll fon 
his able and forthright public cham 
pionship of human- relations legislation 
in the state of New Jersey. 

While Governor Driscoll honestly be- 
lieves there is little opposition to his 
civil-rights program, there are others 
who do not. Just this past May when 
he was presented with a plaque of ap- 
preciation by the New Jersey NAACP 
Conference, Dr. U. S. Wiggins, a mem- 
ber of the NAACP national board of 
directors, reminded his audience: 

In the primary election, approximately 90,000 
votes were Cast against Governor Driscoll. It is 
my belief that the majority of those votes were 
a protest over what he has done for us. Know- 
ing what this great and courageous man has 
accomplished for us, we should be proud to 


stand up and be counted. In this way, we can 
make up the deficit. 


trom Governor 


Governor Driscoll is again a candi 
date for re-election. His record stands 
on the statute books of New Jersey and 
in the altered and improved patterns 
of human relations in our state. Govy- 
ernor Driscoll has charted a course; 
it remains for our Negro citizens to 
cultivate the opportunities. 





Foul Employment 


Continued from page 271) 


Railroad Trainmen, 
facing losses of job for their members 
because of streamlined trains, diesel 
and competition of bus and 


Brotherhood of 


engines, 


air lines, began raiding or trying to 
drive off all the Negro train porters, 
who are really passenger brakemen on 
the head-end of the passenger trains, 
and have them replaced by white 
brotherhood members. They have 


tried this on the Santa Fe, the M-K-T, 





Frisco, the Missouri Pacific and 


roads. 


the 
other 


Negro Trainporter (Brakeman) 


The story of the Negro train porte) 
is a story in itself and. illustrates how 
the Negro has been exploited by rail- 
road management as well as persecuted 
by white railroad labor which has re- 
fused to recognize the essential eco- 
nomic unity of interest between white 
and black workers in the same craft. 

The Negro trainporter on the head 
end of the passenger trains does all the 
braking work, and in addition han- 
dles mail, baggage, takes care of the 
passengers and sweeps out the coaches 
en route; but because he is black, the 
railroads classify him as a “porter” and 
refuse to pay him even a brakeman’s 
pay. During World War I while the 
railroads were under federal control the 
Negro trainporter was actually classed 
passenger brakeman and paid 
standard brakeman’s pay. But when 
the railroads were turned back to pri- 
vate ownership, the private manage- 
ment reclassified the Negro as a train- 
porter and cut his pay “in half. The 
Negro is the only American railroad 
worker who the more he does the less 
he is paid, 

Most people are familiar with the 
subterfuge the Pullman Company used 
to employ of sending a Pullman car out 
in charge of a Pullman porter, calling 
him “Porter-in-charge” in order to keep 
from recognizing him as a Pullman 
conductor and paying him a_ con- 
ductor’s pay altho he did everything 
a Pullman conductor did. 

Equally familiar is the subterfuge of 
the railroad companies in sending out 
dining cars in charge of waiters who 
do everything a steward does, but to 
keep from recognizing the waiter-in- 
charge as a steward and paying him 
steward’s pay, the railroads call him 
“waiter-in-charge” and give him a pat 
on the head and a few pence in his 
palm. During the War the FEPC tried 
to find out the difference between a 
steward and a_ waiter-in-charge, and 
finally came to the conclusion that out- 
side of recognition and pay the ane 
difference was that the steward had : 


as a 


white face and black coat, while a 
waiter-in-charge had a black face and 
a white coat. 
Hat in Hand 

For a long time the Negro railway 
worker did not know their rights, did 
not know how to fight. They depended 
on making friends and being humble 


to management, as in the pitiful tragic 
letter of April 7, 1928, which the Negro 
brakemen wrote to the president and 


The Crisis 


vice-president of the Frisco lines in 
ig28 when the four brotherhoods 
clubbed the Frisco into agreeing neve! 
to hire any more Negro firemen or 
brakemen: 

Dear Sir: 

We the undersigned colored (freight) brake 
men of the Tupelo and Birmingham Sub. 


Div. wish to petition your sovereignty by ask- 
ing you farther privilege to meet you in a 
personal conference which is of a very serious 
nature and vital interest to us. Dear Mr. 
Kurn, we feel with all due respect to our 
superior officials that you are our only refuge 
in this most (terrible) calamity that has hap- 
pened in the history of this your magnificent 


rail road. Hoping you will give this yom 
earliest attention. Yours truly. 

Limit Brown, Gen. Chr (man) 17 yrs. service 
Jim Judge, Local 13 yrs. service 
Abe Smith, Local 14 yrs. service 
or in this follow-up letter of April, 


1928: 


Hutchinson. Vice President of St 


RR 


Mr. 4; £. 
L. and S.F. 
Dear Sir: 
We the undersigned Colored 
men are the humble and 
of the colored brakemen of 


brake 


VoIces 


freight 
submissive 
the Tupelo and 


Birmingham Sub. Div. wish to petition your 
majesty to meet you in a conference to ascer- 
tain why afd what accusations you have 


against us and our posterity to cast us off in 
old age after serving you most faithfully for 
over a decade and almost half our lives. 

Dear Mr. Hutchinson. If it be _ possible 
for us to remedy such an accusation we are 
more than willing to do all there is in our 
power to remove the obstacles which hinder 
the free and embarrassed actions of those 
about us, thanking you in advance for any 
consideration you may give us, we beg to re- 
main your servants for ever. 


Limit Brown, Gen. Chr., 17 yrs. 


Abe Smith 

Of course Mr. Kurn and Mr. 
inson did absolutely nothing. 

To bring the story to a close, about 
ten years ago two small Negro organi- 
zations of firemen and_ brakemen 
started to fight. It probably sounds 
like David and Goliath when one real- 
izes that the Trainmen alone _ had 
200,000 members while there were just 
2,739 Negro brakemen, switchmen, and 
yardmen both in and out the two 
Negro organizations; 100,000 members 
in the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemes while there were 
only 2,263 Negro firemen in the entire 
railroad industry; most of them unor- 
ganized. 

Chere was no use in the Negro work- 
ers going to Congress and asking fot 
remedial legislation. Congress, un- 
fortunately, on most occasions shows 
itself more concerned with votes than 
principle. In addition the Negro fire- 
men and brakemen were all in South- 
ern states, and Smith v, Allwright had 
not been handed down ten years 
to crack the white primé ary. The only 
place the organizations could wage 
their fight was in the courts. 
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In Court 


So the 
way 


Association ot Colored Rail 
y Trainmen & Locomotive Firemen 
with headquarters in Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, and the International Associa- 
tion of Railway Employees with head 
quarters in Memphis started out. They 
have been joined by the Colored 
Trainmen of America from Kingsville, 
Texas. And recently five Negro rail- 
way labor unions: the Association ot 
Colored Railway Employees, the Col- 
ored Trainmen of America, the South 
ern Association of Colored Railway 
Trainmen and Firemen from North 
Carolina, and the Dining Car and 
Railroad Food Workers Union of New 
York have joined hands and formed 
the Negro Railway Labor Executives 
Committee, which issues its own bi- 
monthly bulletin to educate the Negro 
railroad workers as to their rights and 
to keep them advised of the cases which 
are being carried thru the courts. 

In their first bulletin issued June, 
1948 they stated: 

We Negro workers are no strangers, 
comers to the industry. We were at work, 
firing and laying tracks, when the going was 


real rough, when railroading was still in its 
infancy. 


no new 


the first 
US. tracks .. 


steam locomotive to run on 

. was called the “Best Friend 
of Charleston” and in December 1830 first 
ran the six-mile stretch of the Charleston & 
Hamburg RR. The firemen on that first 
engine was a Negro fireman... . 


Our fathers and grandfathers pioneered the 
industry. We will not be driven out more 
than 100 years later. 


The Association of Colored Railway 
Trainmen & Locomotive Firemen and 
the International Association of Rail- 
way Employees carried the Steele and 
Tunstall cases to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which established 
the basic principle that a majority 
union under the Railway Labor Act 
cannot make contracts which discrimi 
nate against the non-member minority 
workers (323 U.S. 192, 210). They are 
now working on cases in the United 
States District Courts in the District of 
Columbia, Louisville, Kentucky, and 
St. Louis, Missouri, which, if won, will 
establish the prinicple that a railroad 
union has no right to represent a non- 
member minority worker unless it gives 
him the chance to elect the officials 
who conduct the collective bargaining 
process, to censure and remove them, 
as possessed by the union members. 
If these cases are won the jim-crow 
union membership will be nothing but 
an empty shell. 

In the federal courts in the District 
of Columbia and Louisville, Kentucky, 
the International Association of Rail- 
way Employees has obtained injunc- 


tions against the Firemen’s Brother- 
hood putting forth proposals affecting 
Negro firemen’s working conditions 
without first calling in the Negro fire- 
men and giving them an opportunity 
to be heard and to vote on the prop- 
ositions. Then, even if outvoted, we 
can still fall back on the Steele and 
Tunstall cases which establish the prin- 
ciple that the majority union cannot 
make a contract which unfairly dis- 
criminates against the non-member mi- 
nority workers. 

In the federal court in St. Louis the 
Association of Colored Railway ‘Train 
men & Locomotive Firemen is conduct 
ing the Tillman case against the four 
brotherhoods and the Frisco in one 
lump trying to obtain a ruling that 
it violates the Railway Labor Act, the 
Federal Civil Rights Act and the Con- 
stitution of the United States for a rail- 
road and a union to make a contract 
not to hire any qualified worker on the 


irrelevant and invidious distinctions 
of race, color, creed or national origin. 


That case is not over, but we are happy 
to report that on April 25, 1949, the 
Association forced the four brother- 
hoods to come into court and cancel 
the iniquitous contract of March 14, 
1928, wherein they had forced the 
Frisco to agree never to hire any more 
Negro firemen or brakemen. 

In Chicago the International is strik- 
ing at the packed National Railroad 
Adjustment Board which has its First 
Division packed with representatives 
from the four-big brotherhoods, all of 
which exclude Negroes from member- 
ship. And credit is due to Richard R. 
Westbrooks of Chicago, representing 
the trainporters on the Santa Fe, who 
saved their jobs by an _ injunction 
against the Santa Fe and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen against a 
decision of the packed First Division 
of the Adjustment Board giving the 
Santa Fe trainporters’ jobs away to the 
white brotherhood brakemen. 

The Negro railway labor organiza- 
tions have now been battling ten years. 
They are prepared to battle ten o1 
twenty years more, because what they 
are doing is basic to the whole concept 
of economic democracy. Every prin- 
ciple which they establish for railroads 
can be applied to every other public 
utility: gas, electricity, telephone and 
telegraph, bus lines and air lines, every 
industry affected with a public interest. 
As the Negro Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Associataion announced: “Other 
fathers and grandfathers pioneered the 
railway indutsry, and we intend to 
hold this employment and broaden its 
base until every vestige of segregation 
and discrimination, and every limita- 
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tion on a man’s right to hold a job on 
the railroad based on race, creed, color 
or national origin, is wiped out. When 
we do this we shall have gained a vic- 
tory not only for ourselves but we 
shall have gained a victory for the 
white railroad workers by freeing them 
from their prejudice and their fears; 
because they are imprisoned just as 
much as we are.” 





Little Scottsboro 


(Continued from page 268) 


the conviction to the state supreme 
court. 
And now, what is the truth of the 


whole matter? What really happened 
on that fateful morning of July 16? 
From the testimony of the defendants, 
the plaintiffs, and the opinions of 
Groveland Negroes this is probably 
what happened. It is the only plausible 
reconstruction which fits all the facts. 


What Happened? 


Willie Padgett is what is known 
locally as a “clay- -eating cracker” mar- 
ried into a powerful local Lake county 
clan, the Tysons. They are the kind of 
people folks don’t mess with, be they 
white or be they colored. But Willie 
and Norma Lee didn’t get along and 
Norma Lee went back to her father 
while Willie stayed with his mother. 
When he drove over to the Tysons to 
invite Norma Lee out to the square 
dance in Clermont that Friday night 
his idea probably was to effect a re- 
conciliation. He bought a half pint of 
whiskey (his wife says a pint) on the 
way and spent the evening drinking 


with his estranged wife and his own 
in-laws. After the dance broke up at 
1:00 A. M., Willie claims he set out 
“to get something to eat” at Oka- 
humpka, some twenty miles away. 
They changed their minds and Willie 


says it was while attempting to turn his 
car around in the narrow road that it 
stalled and the Negroes came up. But 
why would Willie pass up eating places 
in Groveland to drive twenty miles to 
Okahumpka for food? Local belief is 
that while the pair were parked in a 
side road Willie, excited by the liquor, 
decided to exercise his conjugal rights. 
His wife repulsed him, leaped from the 
car, and fled after a scuffle and fight. 

Willie then searched frantically for 
his wife in the dark and when he 
couldn’t find her went back to his car. 
It was to divert the wrath of the 
dreaded Tysons that he thought up the 
“kidnap and rape”’ tale. 
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Let us mention a few of the puzzling 
aspects of this frameup. Why was no 
medical evidence of rape ever made 
public or produced in court during the 
trial? How could the police get a per- 
fect plaster cast of Walter Irvin's shoe 
imprint at the scene of the “scuffle” 
twelve hours after the alleged crime? 
Why did the police confiscate the 1942 
Mercury belonging to the Shepherds? 
How was it possible for Mrs. Padgett to 
describe this Mercury later in such 
minute detail? Why did they fail to 
present any evidence that rape had ac- 
tually occurred on the back seat of the 
car? How were the Padgetts able to 
identify the supposed suspects so easily? 
Who were the experts that matched the 
piece of lint allegedly found on Mrs. 
Padgett’s dress with a second piece of 
lint found in the car, and with still a 
third piece found on a dirty handker- 
chief at the scene of the “crime”? Why is it 
that Mrs. Padgett when picked up later 
that morning on the road by Curtis 
Howard, a white man, ran away from 
and not towards him as would have 
been expected of a white woman who 
had just undergone mass rape by Ne- 
groes?> How explain that Greenlee 
didn’t even know the other suspects 
and had never seen them until the po- 
lice brought them together? And why 
would a “rape victim” strut and prance 
and pose like another Victoria Price of 
Scottsboro notoriety? She seems to have 
enjoyed being in the limelight and has 
never once acted like a victim of mass 
rape. 

Underlying the racial tension in 
Lake county is the fact that the 
Negroes, at least twenty-five percent of 
them, are much more thrifty and hard- 
working than their shiftless white 
neighbors. What a Negro manages to 
accumulate in worldy goods is not 
much, but it is enough to arouse the 
ire and envy of the whites. There 
is also the feeling among some of 
the citrus growers that the Negroes 
of Lake county have grown “uppity” 
because they refuse to accept starva- 
tion wages. There are several instances 
in which the police have brutally as- 
saulted Negro workers for quitting 
work in the groves, and the NAACP 
has their affidavits. Henry Shepherd 
was too prosperous; Samuel Shepherd 
was too “uppity”; a cracker needed a 
quick excuse and found it in sex; a 
mania seizes a community and four 
Negroes are selected as expiatory vic- 
tims, 

After you read this, please sit down 
and mail your contribution to the 
NAACP for the defense of these youths. 
Money is needed to appeal their cases, 
and lots of it. J. W. I. 









LEGAL DIRECTORY 


The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried in 
response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorney outside their home towns. 
The Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases involving color 





discrimination, segregation or denial of citizen rights. 


ARKANSAS 


]. R. Booker 
Century Building, Little Rock 
Telephone: 2-4248 


William A. Booker 


Suite 410-12, 3456 S. State St., Chicago 16 
Telephone: CAlumet 5-6914 


Flowers, Flowers & Trimble 
Masonic Temple, Pine Blut 
Telephone: 919 


CALIFORNIA 


Mathews & Williams 


Charles H. Matthews — David W. Williams 
2510 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 11] 
Telephone: ADams 1-9737—ADams 1-6712 


'LLINOIS 


Ellis & Westbrooks 
3000 South State St., Chicago 16 
Telephone: CALumet 4968—4969 


William Henry Huff 
520 East 35th Street, Chicago 16 
Telephone: OAK 6749 


INDIANA 


Charles Quincy Mattocks 
427 W. 30th St., Indianapolis 8 
Telephone: Wabash 1444 


KENTUCKY 


Charles W. Anderson, Jr. 
602 W. Walnut St., Louisville 3 
Telephone: Jackson 6646 & Wabash 4765 


MASSACHUSETTS 


J. Clifford Clarkson 
1597 Main St., Springfield 3 
Telephone: 32533 


MICHIGAN 


Herbert L. Dudley 
4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 
Telephone: Terrace 2-9134 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids 2 
Telephone: 8-9042 or 8-6795 


Smith and Brown 
1000 Lawyer's Building 
139 Cadillac Square, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Telephone: Cadillac 2176 


NEW JERSEY 


]. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 3 
Telephone: MArket 3-4709 


Logan W. McWilson 
189-191 Halsey St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MArket 3-1779 


OHIO : 


Charles V. Carr 


2270 East 55th St., Cleveland 3 
Telephone: EXpress 3712-3713 


Harry E. Davis 
202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1320 


Chester K. Gillespie 
508 Public Sr. Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: CHerry 1835 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Theodore Spaulding 
154 West 15th St., Philadelphia 2 
Telephone: LOcust 1317 


TEXAS 
F. S. K. Whittaker 
711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: F4895; Home: F0853 
VIRGINIA 


Reuben E. Lawson 
403 Gainsboro Rd., N. W., Roanoke 
Telephone: 9751 


Willmer F. Dillard 
330 Gilmer Ave., N. W. 
Roanoke 17 
Telephone: 2-2608 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


William F. Moorhead 
Christiansted, St. Croix, V. 1. 
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Nn eA AR SRR 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 


MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 


MARCH 3, 


Of The Crisis, published monthly at New York, 
for October 1, 1949, State of New York, County of 
New York. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared James W. 
Ivy, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Managing Editor of 
The Crisis and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ewnership, management (and if a daily paper the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the abeve caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of 
March 3, 1933, and July 2 Postal 


2, 1946 (section 537, 
Laws and Regulations), printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Crisis Publishing Company, Inc., 20 
West 40th St.; Editor, Roy Wilkins, 20 West 40th 
St.; Managing Editor, James W. Ivy, 20 West 40th 
St.; Business Manager, Roy Wilkins, 20 West 40th 
St. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its mame and ad- 
dress, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) The Crisis Publishing Company, 
Inc., 20 West 40th St.; Dr. Louis T. Wright, Presi- 
dent; 20 West 40th St.; Mrs. E. R. Alexander, 
Treasurer, 20 West 40th St. All stock owned by 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 


4, That the two paragraphs next above giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and _ security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and condition under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
| 5. That the average number of copies of each 
ssue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
s. (This information is required from daily, weekly, 
smiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 


JAMES W. IVY, 


Managing Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day 

i September, 1949. 
(SEAL) 


MORRIS BERK 


(My commission expires January 27, 1950) 








SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE CRISIS 


| OFFICIAL ORGAN, NAACP 


$1.50 a year 
& 


20 West 40th St., New York 18 








BUY BEAUTIFUL AFRICAN CURIOS 



















Ivory Plain Ring $2.25 each 
Ivory Salt Spoon $1.50 each f 
Ivory Letter Opener $3.25 each 
lvory Butter Knife $3.50 each 
Fitting Arm Ivory Bracelet (White) $6.50 each 

Fitting Arm Ivory Bracelet (Black and White) $6.00 each 

| Necklace of Ivory Chain Beads $6.90 each 

| Ivory oval napkin Ring $5.50 each 

| Ivory (eight corners) Rings $5.25 each 

Ivory Belt Buckles and Six sets of Buttons $5.50 per set 

Ebony Paper Opener $2.50 per pair 

Ebony Letter Opener $2.75 per pair 
Ebony Wall Profile, size 10” x 5” $4.75 each 

| Lizard skin Wallet 8” x 4” $2.75 each 

| Alligator skin lady’s Bag 9” x 994” $15.75 each 


DON’T DELAY, ORDER THESE PIECES AT ONCE, SUPPLY LIMITED 


All the above prices are C.I.F. (Cost, insurance and freight) and Irrevocable L/C (Letter of 
| Credit) must be opened in our favour through our Bankers:—The African Continental 
Bank Ltd. Yaba, Lagos, Nigeria. 


Direct your Orders to us. Messrs. JOKOTADE & SONS 
Export Dept., 48, Adams Street, Lagos, West Africa 













For Immediate Delivery !! 


THE NAACP PIN 


HAVE YOU ORDERED YOURS? 


This handsome 10 Kt. gold plated NAACP emblem is available 
with safety catch for women and screw button attachment for men. 
Wear this new gold pin 


$1.00 


STICKERS 


We also have NAACP Stickers for sale—15¢ each to branches—25¢ 
each to individuals. Order these stickers to decorate your windows, 
automobile windshields and doors. They advertise the NAACP. 


Use convenient order blank below 


ORDER BLANK 


NAACP [] Screw button 
20 West 40th Street (_] Safety catch 
New York 18, N. Y. (Please check) 




































Please send me NAACP pins. 


| enclose $ 


| am enclosing $ for NAACP Stickers at the 


[-] branch rate of 15¢ each individual rate of 25¢ each. 


(Please check 


Name 






(Please print 


Address 


City 
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Your Chicago Pefender Sports Section \ 


FIRST AND BEST 
WITH ALL SPORTS COVERAGE 


TOP NOTCH FEATURES 
By These Men And Women Who Know Sports Best 


FAY YOUNG 


Dean of American sportswriters 
CHUCK DAVIS © DOC YOUNG © RUS COWAN ¢@ AL MONORE 
THELMA McTYREE e DAN WILLIAMS bd FLIP JORDAN 
JOHN HIGHTOWER 
8 


Read Your 


Chicago D2Helender 


(WORLD SIG GREATES! f{(WEEBRLY/) 


Each and Every Week 


ON SALE AT NEWSSTANDS EVERYWHERE 
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